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U.S. Surpluses Abroad: 
Big, Challenging Problem 


NE OF THE inevitable aftermaths 

of war, aside from the frightful 
blight on humanity itself, is the immense 
task of disposing of oversea surplus 
property without further endangering 
the economic life of any country. That, 
of course, would affect us as well. 

A yardstick by which the immensity 
of this problem can be measured in part 
is the amount of the surplus. Determi- 
nation of that one fact alone is a stag- 
gering undertaking. 

The whole export community is espe- 
cially and naturally interested in the 
problem of surplus-property disposal 
abroad because it has a direct bearing on 
most future business; and, indirectly, a 
bearing on the entire business world. 
It is a pioneering operation of global 
dimensions. To be successful it must 
have a continuation of the cooperative 
spirit which enabled America to reach 
unheard of production goals for our 
fighting men. 


Task of Vast Proportions 

During those days the entire country 
was spurred on by the impelling urgency 
of combat in the air and on land and 
sea. Everyone could understand the 
need for action on the home front while 
our fighting men were in action, and in 
that fact is the key to the glorious re- 
sult; the country knew what was wanted 
and why it was needed. If a measure 
of this understanding can be had with 
regard to surplus property overseas, it 
will be of continuing assistance to those 
upon whom falls the responsibility of 
meeting one of the postwar’s vital 
problems. 

And that is no exaggeration. Those 
who are close to the export and foreign- 
sales business problems readily appreci- 
ate the complexities facing the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner and can ren- 
der a service by sharing that knowledge 
with others. After all, the problem is so 
very simple to state and so complex to 
solve that it figuratively invites public 
apathy. 

What is the problem? A direct answer 
to that is: Surplus property overseas. 

A clear understanding, however, re- 
quires a little more detail. Surplus prop- 
erty includes practically everything 
necessary to the winning of a war. The 
greater the war and the more sudden the 
victory, the greater the surplus. Con- 
sider that we had 8,000,000 men in the 
Army fighting or stationed on every con- 
LL 


NoTE: This article is based on an address 
by Mr. Dalton before the Export Managers 
Club’s Luncheon, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, November 27. : 


By New I. Darton, Director of 
Division of Areas and Public- 
Relations Consultant to the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner 


tinent, and 4,000,000 men in the Naval 
forces all over the world, and you get an 
idea of the size. Add to this the sup- 
plies of all kinds which we provided for 
our Allies through lend-lease and you 
broaden the scope. 

How much is there? No one can 
answer that question. We are anxious to 
have complete inventories, and they are 
being compiled in all the theaters of 
operation by both Army and Navy and 
other “owning” agencies of Government, 
but it is a slow process. None has been 
completed to date. To enumerate the 
various items would require the equiv- 
alent of 50 mail-order catalogs, because 
the total is estimated at 4,000,000. 
Among them are food and clothing; ma- 
chinery, trucks, tools, and other manu- 
factured goods; and real estate and fixed 
installations. 

One or two examples of the “why” of 
surplus may be apropos. Some 200,000 
telephone poles were left on the Army’s 
hands because the Germans failed in one 
instance to do their usually thorough job 
of destruction as they retreated through 
France and the Low Countries. Instead 
of cutting down the poles, as the Army 
had anticipated, the Germans merely cut 
the wires between poles. Imagine the 
headaches all along the line connected 
with getting these poles cut and shipped 
and stored. But imagine the poles being 
needed in France and not available! 

As a matter of fact, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development spent more than 
$500 000 000 a year during 1943 and 1944 
on research alone; a vast sum expended, 
so to Speak, to create surpluses; for the 
development of new weapons, new sup- 
plies, new sciences is one of the greatest 
causes of war surpluses. 

If we do not yet know the quantities, 
we cannot possibly know the value of 
the total war surplus property overseas. 
Estimates, which you have no doubt 
heard, are utterly fantastic. They range 
from $8,000,000,000 to $50,000,C00,000, and 
they are just plain guesses which do not 
hold up. A few billion at original cost 
figures is the best present assumption 
possible on the basis of experience gained 
in all theaters of operation. 


Congressional Action 


What to do with this surplus property 
all over the face of the globe is a ques- 


tion the magnitude of which is empha- 
sized by the painstaking consideration 
and resultant action by the Congress. In 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944 it de- 
clared: 

“The objectives of this Act are to facil- 
itate the orderly disposal of property so 
as,” among other things, “to establish 
and develop foreign markets and pro- 
mote mutually advantageous economic 
relations between the United States and 
other countries by the orderly disposition 
of surplus property in other countries; 

“To avoid dislocations of the domes- 
tic economy and international economic 
relations; 

“To achieve the prompt and full utili- 
zation of surplus property at fair prices 
to the consumer through disposal at 
home and abroad with due regard for 
the protection of free markets and com- 
petitive prices from dislocation result- 
ing from uncontrolled dumping; 

“To utilize normal channels of trade 
and commerce to the extent consistent 
with efficient and economic distribution 
and the promotion of the general ob- 
jectives . 

“To obtain for the Government, as 
nearly as possible, the fair value of sur- 
plus property .. .” 


Government Tackles the Job 


Now what is your Government doing 
to attain these objectives? 

It is acting through an organization 
which has had practical experience and 
which continues to make such adjust- 
ments as will increase its efficiency. 

At the head is Thomas B. McCabe, an 
outstanding businessman who has re- 
mained in Government service to tackle 
one of the really tough jobs, because he 
recognizes its solution is absolutely in- 
dispensable to world peace. His job is 
to liquidate the war accounts overseas. 
His title is Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State, and Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, a relatively new position. 

In the Surplus Property Act, Congress 
established a Surplus Property Board 
(later amended to Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration) in the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. This is the 
policy-making agency for disposal of all 
surplus property. The Army and Navy 
were authorized in December of 1944 to 
dispose of their own surpluses overseas 
through one official in order to avoid 
delay, and together they set up an Army 
and Navy Liquidation Commissioner with 
full delegation of power to him. Mr. 
McCabe was selected for that post. 


‘ 
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This continued until September of 
1945, when President Truman, by execu- 
tive order, centered in the State Depart- 
ment the oversea surplus-property dis- 
posal, lend-lease and reciprocal aid op- 
erations, procurement for UNRRA, and 
procurement for liberated countries. 
The Surplus Property Administrator con- 
tinues as the administrator of the Act. 

That brings it right up to date and 
face to face with realities of the mo- 
ment. We have the job of disposing of 
oversea surplus property. How do we go 
about it? 


Methods of Procedure 


We must first know what is surplus, 
and we must depend on the Army and the 
Navy, which supply the greatest quan- 
tities, and other “owning” agencies. 
They cannot tell us until they screen all 
of their excess property to ascertain 
whether it is needed by any part of the 
Government at any place in the world. 
If it is not needed, then it becomes sur- 
plus and is formally declared as such. 
We enter the picture at this point; not 
before. 

And what do we do? 

Rough descriptions of the property 
which accompanies the declarations are 
studied for an idea of the procurement 
cost and present conditions. We then 
appraise it with the assistance of out- 
standing appraisal companies for its 
current commercial values. We're now 
ready to dispose of it, within the frame- 
work of Congressional authority and reg- 
ulations and on sound business prin- 
ciples. Our next need is for purchasers. 
Remember that, gentlemen; it will be 
mutually advantageous. 

If you were in the position of this 
unique sales organization, you would 
study prospective markets. You would 
find that these are not the greenest pas- 
tures, if indeed you could find any pas- 
ture at -1l. 

Why? 

Natural and artificial restrictions, only 
a few of which need be mentioned as 
examples: 

Limited amounts of dollar exchange 
throughout the world. 

Regulations by local governments. 

Transportation of the surplus property 
after sale. 

Deterioration. 

Obstacles increase in ratio to time. 
So we want to dispose of all the property 
just as rapidly as humanly possible. 
Some of the property is new, some of it 
good, and some of it badly used. Some is 
needed for human and industrial reha- 
bilitation. Even though the foreign 
governments recognize the needs, they 
are increasingly reluctant to make com- 
mitments. Severe restrictions are placed 
on their own nationals to be sure that no 
expenditures are made on nonessentials. 
Restrictions also are put upon United 
States persons and companies operating 
abroad who might derive competitive ad- 
vantage if allowed to purchase surplus 
goods with dollars held in this country. 
But goods purchased in one foreign coun- 
try may, of course, be transshipped to 
another, subject to local government 
regulations. None of it, as you know, 
can be returned to this country for re- 
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sale. The tendency of foreign govern- 
ments is to play a very close game, con- 
centrating on the essential goods such 
as food and clothing for the present, and 
hoping for more attractive conditions 
later. Meanwhile, the wheels of industry 
must wait, too. 


Sales and Payments 


Disposal of suplus property overseas 
therefore is a challenge to the best busi- 
ness brains in the United States. It must 
be accomplished with consistency to our 
national policies on international trade 
and diplomacy and in accord with mone- 
tary policies of the United States. Ne- 
gotiations with foreign governments 
must be conducted with all of the condi- 
tions in mind; and they, too, have con- 
ditions of their own. One other factor 
guiding the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner is the determination to avoid the 
experience following World War I when 
the United States disposed of its surplus 
property for I O U’s which were never 
paid. 

If the foreign governments are unable 
or unwilling to pay American dollars for 
our surplus, it follows as a matter of com- 
mon business sense that possible alter- 
natives should be sought. One such is 
the possibility of bartering surplus prop- 
erty for real and personal property 
abroad, trade rights and concessions, and 
bases and other interests which would be 
of benefit to the United States. Addi- 
tional action by the Congress would be 
required to clarify these questions. 

Practical methods of operation brought 
about development of a bulk-sales policy 
from the earlier retail or wholesale levels 
when tremendous quantities began to 
reach us. That is the most effective way, 
and one receiving constant attention, al- 
though it cannot be accomplished in all 
instances. At the present time we are 
conducting extensive negotiations with 
the British and will continue these, as 
well as negotiations with other govern- 
ments and other interests. 

Lest the impression be gained that the 
Foreign Liquidation Commission is con- 
fining all efforts to sales to foreign gov- 
ernments of surplus property located in 
their countries, it is important to em- 
phasize a few points. The main objec- 
tive is to dispose of oversea surplus 
property in accordance with existing au- 
thority and regulations, and that means 
to any customer who can qualify. 


Speedy Action Sought 


Our operations are in sight of all; we 
cannot excuse inaction. For instance, 
all of our potential customers know as 
well as we of the desire throughout the 
country for demobilization and speedy 
return of our fighting men from overseas. 
And they know that some of these men 
are guarding surplus property over there. 
Moreover, armed forces are reluctant to 
declare property as surplus until they 
are ready to leave a theater. Oh, there’s 
plenty to stimulate action for quick sales 
on our part. So much so, that some of it 
can start right now. 

You gentlemen are prospective cus- 
tomers, and sizable ones, it is hoped. It 
is our desire, as a matter of policy of the 
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Foreign Liquidation Commissioner to 
help American business interests in ever 
way possible. Therefore, if yoy will 
study very carefully what your require. 
ments are now or will be in any foreign 
country, and will send that information 
to us, we will start immediately to find 
the property. We will check with the 
theater commander through our Field 
Commissioners, and, if the property has 
not yet been declared surplus, we wij] try 
to break it loose for you. The theater 
commanders are very cooperative. 

In truth, this oversea surplus property 
you acquire would be advance exports 
pending manufacture of goods for export 
to foreign markets. And what a sales 
talk might be made to you, if one were 
needed, on the advantages to American 
business of being first on the foreign 
markets with American-made g00ds; of 
opening new markets and winning new 
customers! The significance of this Op- 
portunity for future American industry 
is as great as your imagination, 


Dealing in Large Terms 


We are dealing in large terms, as you 
can appreciate, and could not handle 
small requests with our limited staff 
We want action; we offer action if yoy 
will make your wants known. Here’s an 
example of what can be done along this 
line. 

A large amount of surplus property 
had been authorized by Congress for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. UNRRA was asked to 
prepare a list of its needs in each coun- 
try. This information was taken to the 
theater commanders by Major General 
D. H. Connolly, Deputy Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner, and they began at 
once a search for it long before it would 
have been formally declared surplus, 
Some $40,000,000 worth of property has 
been transferred by the Army or is in the 
process of transfer. That illustrates 
what can be done, but it would be 
through the Field Commissioners. 

Our stock of goods is big and growing, 
although not up to the fabulous esti- 
mates of some. The last figures avail- 
able cover the period from the beginning 
of operations to November 17. They are 
broken down by theater of operations. 
See the table on page 47 


In addition, contract sale price of 
property to be delivered was as follows: 


AMET $375, 392 
PGC nue 
IBC — 
MTO . 3, 123, 184 
ETO 1, 637, 279 
PA 306, 186 
AD nama 


These sales reported through the Field 
Commissioners do not include disposals 
made by the Army and the Navy where 
we have not yet established field offices, 
so they are not a true picture of the total 
sales of surplus property. For instance, 
the Netherland Government purchased 
65,000 tons of surplus located at New 
Guinea bases for $20,000,000 from the 
War Department. One of our represent- 
atives sat in on the negotiations. And 
another example is the sale by the Navy 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Iran’s Demand for 
Drugs Is Expanding 


Good Market for U. S. Firms If Wise Methods Are Followed 


RAN OFFERS a growing market for 
pharmaceuticals and medicinal 
chemicals to export-minded firms in the 
United States. The annual potential 
market for these products ranges from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000, according to es- 
timates from Tehran. 

Although the greater part of Iranian 
pharmaceutical needs must be supplied 
by imports, and imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals from 1935 to 1942 
averaged annually $2,645,000, the United 
States was only a minor source of sup- 
ply prior to 1940. But since the begin- 
ning of the war, United States suppliers 
have taken advantage of trade disloca- 
tions and have expanded their exports 
to Iran by leaps and bounds from a mere 
$15,000 in 1935 to more than $400,000 in 
1941. Among the largest items exported 
to Iran from the United States have been 
mineral oil, medical chemicals for pre- 
scription use, stramonium extract, ra- 
dium salts and compounds, and theo- 
bromine salts and compounds. New 
products, such as sulfa drugs and peni- 
cillin, have also been sent to Iran in siz- 
able quantities. 


Germany Formerly Led 


Until the occupation of Iran by Allied 
troops in 1941, Germany was by far the 
leading supplier, shipping more than 
$2,500,000 worth of these commodities in 
1940. France’s shipments had been re- 
duced to about $80,000 in 1940 from more 
than $150,000 in 1937. By the end of 
1942, exports to Iran by German firms 
had fallen off to slightly more than $425, - 
000 in value, and Russia’s shipments like- 
wise had declined considerably. 

German pharmaceutical firms had a 
Stranglehold on the Iranian market be- 
fore World War II. They went about 
developing the Iranian market with their 
characteristic thoroughness, using all 
types of pressure, both psychological and 
economic. They employed Iranian phy- 
Siclans to visit doctors throughout the 
entire country in the company of a rep- 
resentative of a German drug firm. At- 
tractive literature was printed in Iran- 
lan, French, German, and occasionally 
English, and there was a constant flow 
of samples from German factories to 
Iranian physicians. One of the most ef- 
fective means of advertising was the use 
of “Disney”-type animated cartoon films 
which were widely distributed. 


By Frank A. Dexcapo, formerly with 
Middle East Supply Center, and 
Marian Drake Hatt, /ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Rigid Wartime Controls 


For military reasons rigid controls 
were clamped on the foreign trade of 
Iran during the war. After the Mediter- 
ranean was closed to merchant shipping, 
transportation in the Middle East was 
reorganized as a necessary war measure, 
under the Middle East Supply Center, 
which became a_ British-American 
agency. In 1943, official control over 
Iranian imports was considerably tight- 
ened. Licenses for all commodities were 
granted to Iranian importers under a 
quota system administered by the Middle 
East Supply Center whose activities, 
however, were terminated as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. 

Another control over Iranian trade 
was the use of the bulk indent system, 
whereby purchases were made from 
other governments by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment. The bulk indent system has 
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since been abolished. Nevertheless, im- 
ports into Iran are still subject to rigid 
controls of the Iranian Government. 


lran’s Production Small 


Pharmaceutical preparations are pro- 
duced in Iran only on a small scale, 
chiefly because of the lack of experienced 
personnel, limited factory facilities, and 
shortage of water. It is easy to picture 
the difficulties that beset operation of 
the simplest kind of pharmaceutical 
plant without an ample supply of good 
water for sterilization, distillation, prep- 
aration of solutions, and for such proc- 
esses as washing bottles. Nevertheless, 
there is some local production of fruit 
salt, and an antiphlogistine type of 
product, as well as other remedies in- 
cluding the common headache tablet, 
aspirin. A very creditable Government- 
operated plant, about 15 or 20 miles from 
Tehran, the capital, manufactures veter- 
inary biologicals for the Government. 
In addition, some diphtheria and other 
antitoxins are made here for human use. 

Despite the difficulties confronting the 
industry, domestic production of phar- 
maceuticals is expected to increase now 
that the world conflict is at an end. 





Courtesy National Archives 


Camels congregating for a caravan, Iran. 
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Street scene in Ispahan, Iran 


Pharmacies Differ From Ours 


Pharmacies in Iran, all of them the 
professional type, do not sell cigars, soda, 
or candy; but cosmetics, dentifrices, 
dressings, and rubber sundries are found 
on the shelves. The shops are small, yet 
many have an air of dignity. 

Iranian druggists, unlike pharmacists 
in the United States, often combine re- 
tailing, wholesaling, and importing. 
For example, recently a retailer placed 
an order for a thousand or more items 
of scientific glassware. The Iranian 
pharmacist apparently operates with 
ample capital. 

Containers are a big problem; bottles 
are so much in demand that United 
States soldiers stationed in Iran sell their 
empty beer bottles and thus have helped 
the pharmaceutical trade—and them- 
selves! It is a common sight to see pa- 
tients take empty bottles to pharmacies 
with prescriptions, since the pharmacist 
is compelled to charge high prices for the 
bottles. A rather low-grade, small bottle 
is manufactured locally, but not in suffi- 
cient amounts or sizes to satisfy demand. 


Imperial Institute's Activities 


Iran has its own College of Pharmacy, 
with a prominent pharmacist. as Dean. 
The entire trade, including retailers, 
wholesalers, importers, and manufac- 
turers, is represented by one organiza- 
tion, the Iranian Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. About 95 percent of the mem- 
bers of the Iranian medical profession 
were educated in France, and the French 
pharmacopeia is the standard. 

During the war years almost the only 
channel of drug supplies in Iran was 
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the Imperial Iranian Pharmaceutical 
Institute, established in 1943. It is an 
official organ of the Government, oper- 
ating under the Ministries of Health and 
Finance. Actually the IIPI exercises 
supervision over only those pharmaceu- 
ticals in short supply, but present trends 
are moving toward control of the entire 
Iranian pharmaceutical trade by the 
Institute. The Institute's aims are: first, 
to insure the importation of drugs of the 
highest quality; second, prompt and effi- 
cient distribution; and third, reasonable 
prices. 

The IIPI imports for its own stock- 
pile large quantities of essential short- 
supply drugs, but it also permits respon- 
sible importers to bring similar items 
into the country, provided they are of 
good quality and that only a certain 
margin of profit is taken by the importer. 
Authorization must be obtained from the 
Institute by importers of pharmaceuti- 
cals before an import license can be is- 
sued to them by the Iranian Office of 
Import Control. 


Large Purchasers 


Among the large purchasers of health 
supplies is the Ministry of Health, or- 
ganized on a national and regional basis. 
Government hospitals and free clinics 
are maintained by the Ministry for a con- 
siderable segment of the population with 
meager incomes. Because sanitary facil- 
ities are generally unavailable (the wa- 
ter supply in the towns flows from wells 
dug in mountains through open gutters, 
or “jubes,” that line the streets), there is 
a prevalence of skin, eye, and stomach 
diseases. Tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases are likewise of wide occurrence. 
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The American and British Church Mig. 
sions also buy sizable quantities of q 
and other health needs. The Mission¢ 
employ physicians who circulate amon, 
the small towns and villages distributing 
health supplies to the tribes. 

The sales of the Imperial Tranian 
Pharmaceutical Institute, which ayer. 
aged approximately $150,000 a month 
during 1944, indicate the extent of the 
drug business inIran. This figure would 
have been larger if many common prog. 
ucts such as vitamins and sulfa drugs 
camphor, glucose, and others had been 
more readily available. 


Ways To Achieve Success 


Several obstacles must be overcome 
before United States drug concerns ¢ap 
fully expand their sales in the Iranian 
market. In order to participate gy. 
cessfully in the Iranian drug trade, it js 
advisable for United States firms to haye 
either exclusive or fully accredited repre. 
sentatives in Iran, since it is difficult to 
order goods directly from the United 
States. 

Another practice that would be ad. 
vantageous to United States firms is the 
circulation of advertising literature, 
especially in French. Also, the Imperiaj 
Iranian Pharmaceutical Institute, as 
Government organization, is of the opin. 
ion that short-term credit facilities 
should be arranged for its bulk pur. 
chases. 

Although the potential market for 
drugs and medicinal chemicals in Iran 
is extensive, purchasing power among 
the majority of Iranians is limited, and 
sales expansion will depend to a large 
degree upon a low-price policy. Never- 
theless, there is hardly a manufacturer 
of nationally recognized pharmaceuticals 
in the United States who could not find 
in Iran a good prospective market. 





Gold Coast Goes in for Rice 
and Potato Growing 


Rice and potatoes are now being 
grown successfully on the Gold Coast of 
West Africa, according to the foreign 
press. Both crops are new to that re- 
gion, and before the war practically all 
the rice used on the Gold Coast was im- 
ported. In 1944 the output of rice 
amounted to 5,000 tons, of which 1,400 
tons were supplied to the armed forces. 

Experiments in the growing of potatoes 
have been promising. A high yield of 
7 tons an acre was obtained on wun- 
fertilized land in one area. More thal 
50 tons of potatoes have been marketed, 
and the possibilities of obtaining two 
crops a year are being looked into. The 
authorities are encouraging the interest 
of African farmers in this profitable crop 
by supplying seed potatoes. 





Imports of glass and glassware into 
Nicaragua during 1944 were valued a 
$119,033. Unofficial estimates indicate 
that 262 metric tons of glass and glass 
ware were imported during the first qual 
ter of 1945. 
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Upswing in Cuba’s 
Sugarcane Acreage 


N UPWARD SWING in the 1946 


sugarcane acreage in Cuba, 
amounting to 45 percent, is expected, 
according to a recent survey, while the 
1947 estimate is at least 5 percent more 
than the 1946 crop. The raw-sugar fore- 
cast for the 1946 crop is 4,500,000 short 
tons or more. The total cane acreage for 
the 1944 crop is reported at 2,500,000 
acres and the 1945 crop as 2,600,000 
acres. The 1946 cane acreage estimate 
is about 2.700000 acres and for 1947 
about 2,800,000 acres. 

Because of the interplay of a number 
of different factors, exact figures are dif- 
ficult to arrive at; but it is estimated 
that the severe drought and the hur- 
ricane experienced by Cuba this year, 
together with the absence of any 2-year- 
growth cane, resulted in reduction of the 
1945 crop by about 900.000 short tons of 
raw sugar and may affect the 1946 crop 
by approximately 700,000 tons, or a com- 
bined loss for the two crops of about 
1,600,000 tons. 

The proportion of newly planted cane 
has increased considerably and is ex- 
pected to account for 16.6 percent of the 
total acreage for harvest in 1946. Newly 
planted cane usually has a materially 
higher yie'd than ratoon (subsequent 
cuttings from the same planting) be- 
cause most new cane has a much longer 
growing period. Only 2.7 percent of the 
1946 crop will consist of 2-year-growth 
cane that was left uncut in 1945 for vari- 
ous reasons, including cane damaged by 
the drought and hurricane to such an 
extent that it was not profitable to har- 
vest. Ratoons from older plantings are 
expected to make up 80.7 percent, and 
these will have only 1 year’s growth 


Differen ‘ein Soils 


The proportion of cane area that has 
to be replanted each year in order to 
maintain acreage varies widely in differ- 
ent parts of the island. On the lighter 
soils in western Cuba it is necessary to 
replant every 4 or 5 years—that is, 20 to 
25 percent each year—whereas on the 
heavier soils in eastern Cuba the average 
is 12 to 15 years and some fields have 
been in cane more than 30 years without 
replanting. It is common practice, how- 
ever, at the time of cultivation to replace 
each year the individual plants that have 
died. 

New plantings are usually made during 
either the spring or the fall, Fall plant- 
ings are by far the more important, 
accounting for about two-thirds of all 
the new plantings reported in the survey. 
Cane planted in the fall is harvested 


Based on Report by Paut G. MInneE- 
MAN, U. S. Agricultural Attaché, 
Habana 


during the second succeeding winter 
after the cane has had a growing period 
of 14to 18 months. Most spring-planted 
cane is harvested the next winter after 
only about 10 to 12 months of growth, 
though a small portion of the spring 
plantings, about 10 percent, are carried 
over and not harvested until the second 
winter. If the planting is not made until 
late in the spring, or if weather condi- 
tions are unfavorable, such cane fre- 
quently does not grow sufficiently for 
harvest during the following winter and 
therefore is left to grow for 18 to 24 
months before cutting. 


More Fertilizer Used 


The use of commercial fertilizer for 
sugarcane planting has increased greatly 
during the past 4 years. In 1945 about 
345 times as many acres of sugarcane 
were fertilized as in 1941. Only about 11 
percent, however, of Cuba’s total cane 
acreage was fertilized in 1945. On the 
lighter soils of western Cuba much of 
the cane land is fertilized, whereas on 
the heavy soils in eastern Cuba practi- 
cally no fertilizer is used. 
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In Cuba's sugar industry: the “Central Conchita.” 


The effectiveness of fertilizer to obtain 
optimum benefits is influenced by rain- 
fall, but it is felt that the increased use 
of fertilizer in 1945 will result in increas- 
ing the 1946 crop by 150,000 to 200,000 
tons of raw sugar above the quantity that 
would otherwise be produced. 

Increased demand and price for sugar 
during the war has encouraged irriga- 
tion of cane, and a number of new wells 
and small river-diversion projects have 
been put into operation in Cuba.. It is 
estimated, however, that the total irri- 
gated area amounts to only 1 or 2 percent 
of Cuba’s total cane acreage. Yields on 
irrigated fields reportedly average fully 
double the yields on similar soil without 
irrigation. 


“Ratoon” and “Quedada” 


Yields of ratoon cane decrease each 
year from an average of 21.4 tons for 
the first ratoon crop to 15.3 tons for the 
third ratoon crop, after which the de- 
cline in yield is less marked. On the 
lighter soil the yield is soon reduced to 
a point where it is more economical to 
plow up the field and replant. On the 
heavier soils, from 10 to 20 cuttings are 
usually made before it is necessary to 
replant. Ratoon cane usually has the 
highest sugar yield, averaging 12.7 per- 
cent (after the first two cuttings). 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Aviation in Brazil— 


New Developments Show Vigorous, Far-Flung Progress 


NE ASSUMPTION of long standing 
is that the most potent factor in the 
progress of any country is a well inte- 
grated transportation system. It is 
recognized that the lack of this factor is 
a great handicap facing the movement to 
industrialize Brazil—a movement which 
is “on the march” in every sense of the 
word. For Brazil does lack such an in- 
tegrated transportation system. This is 
true, despite the fact that all modes of 
transportation, ancient and modern, 
have been in use in that country prac- 
tically as long as they have in the United 
States. 


Transportation Inadequate 


The weaknesses of Brazil’s transpor- 
tation system are fourfold—lack of co- 
ordination; concentration in and around 
the coastal cities; lack of equipment; and 
lack of technological facilities and 
trained technical personnel. 

In order to develop its resources fully, 
Brazil must furnish transportation for 
men and matériel into those vast 
stretches of its domain which are still 
practically unknown to modern man. 
The most rapid method of bringing this 
about is by the further development of 
commercial aviation. This statement is 
not intended to minimize the impor- 
tance nor the necessity of carrying out 
plans for other transportation systems. 

For centuries after its settlement by 
the Portuguese, the population of Brazil 
remained in the coastal areas. Inter- 
course between its seaports and even 
what were termed inland towns was en- 
tirely by water—coastwise and river. 
When railroads came they were spread 
fanwise out from the coastal cities, ex- 
tending inland comparatively short dis- 
tances and furnishing no contact be- 
tween the cities of the north and the 
cities of the south. Even the current 
railroad map of the country will show 
only this fanwise penetration from Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Recife, and 
single lines here and there leading short 
distances inland from some of the other 
coastal towns. One railway does cross 
the entire width of southern Brazil from 
Sao Paulo to Corumba. There are no 
railways across the wider northern half 
of the country. 

The picture with respect to all-weather 
highway transportation is similar, al- 
though in some instances good roads 
perhaps reach farther into the interior. 
Plans for future highway development 
are rather comprehensive and call for 
many connecting roads not now avail- 
able. Included are at least two main 
highways extending north and south 
through the central part of the eastern 





By Rutn C. Leste, Industrial Proy- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce 


half of the country, as well as a number 
of east-west main highways—one reach- 
ing entirely across the southern half. 

Neither the highway program nor the 
railroad extension plan, both of which 
are described in earlier issues of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY ‘(January 27, 1945, 
and April 21, 1945), envision any great 
extent of service to the vast region fed 
by the Amazon River and its tributaries 
It follows that for many years that por- 
tion of Brazil’s vast empire must con- 
tinue to rely mainly upon water and air 
transportation. 

The task of making Brazil's rivers and 
other inland waterways navigable and de- 
pendable throughout their length as a 
means of transportation is one fraught 
with tremendous obstacles which will re- 
quire much time to overcome. Coastwise 
shipping, which has long been the back- 
bone of Brazil’s transportation system, 
has suffered the loss of many vessels dur- 
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ing the war, and although new ships aye 
being purchased and others are 
built locally, many years will be required 
before this arm of the service can be reip. 
stated to even its former status. The 
September 15, 1945, issue of Forgngy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY discusses plans fo 
revival and expansion of both inland ang 
coastwise waterways in Brazil. 


Growth of Commercial Aviation 


Commercial aviation in Brazil is not 
new. The year 1927 is usually spoken 
of as the beginning, although some of the 
commercial air lines now operating were 
started a few years earlier. Prior to that 
date most civilian fiying was confined to 
individual private development com. 
panies or to recreational! and _ spor 
events. 

Its growth for the first decade or more 
was not phenomenal and many difficyl. 
ties were encountered. Chief obstacles 
to its advancement were the lack of 4 
domestic aircraft industry to provide the 
necessary planes and parts, and the al. 
most total lack of trained personnel with 
the technical knowledge essential in ¢s- 
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tablishing such an industry, to say noth- 
ing of the lack, except for the Army and 
the Navy, of trained pilots, trained me- 
chanics, and other personnel required to 
fly and service the planes. 

Even before World War II, however, 
the Brazilian Government, with the close 
cooperation of the United States, was 
taking steps to remedy this situation and 
to build for Brazil a comprehensive aerial 
network, linking together not only the 
whole vast empire but also furnishing 
speedy and frequent transport to other 
countries of the world. Before Brazil en- 
tered the war, great strides toward these 
ends had been made, and, although for 
years all efforts were bent on winning the 
struggle against the Axis countries, the 
necessities of this same war have, never- 
theless, furnished the impetus that has 
advanced by manyfold the cause of civil 
aviation in that country. 

Before the war, more than 10,000 
route-miles of South American air lines 
were controlled by the Axis countries. 
Not only were Brazilian air lines early in 
the war freed completely from Axis con- 
trol, but also a long-term program for 
their full nationalization was practically 
completed when, on January 1, 1945, the 
operations of Pan American Airways on 
domestic routes in Brazil were taken over 
by its Brazilian-incorporated subsidiary, 
Panair do Brasil. 

Furthermore, in order to make practi- 
cable its ambitions to become self-suffi- 
cient in commercial aviation, and to com- 
pensate for the native lack of technical 
manpower, Brazil sought and obtained 
from the United States assistance in 
modernizing its airway system and in 
training its operating personnel, 

United States experts were sent to 
train Brazilians in traffic-tower proce- 
dure, and a school for training aviation 
mechanics, pilots, and radio operators 
was established. By June 1944, Brazil 
was successfully building trimotored 
planes for passenger and cargo transpor- 
tation, and during the year some prog- 
ress was reported in airplane-engine 
manufacture. 


U. $.—Brazilian Cooperation 


The story of United States—Brazilian 
cooperation during the war is a long and 
thrilling one in itself and has been told 
many times. It will not be repeated here 
except insofar as it affects the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation. Suffice to 
say, that an Air Force separate from the 
Army and Navy was created in Brazil in 
January 1941 and the original air force 
was more than doubled by the end of 
1944. The Forca Aerea Brasileira, the 
nucleus of which was drawn from both 
the Army and the Navy, is reported to 
have enrolled 800 student pilots in 1944, 
about 500 of whom were trained at Bra- 
ailian fields by United States-trained in- 
structors, the remainder at Army Air 
Force schools in the United States. 

Bases were established in Brazil from 
which large numbers of our fighting 
forces, as well as strategic supplies and 
civilian personnel, were ferried across to 
Africa, India, China, and other points 
where they were needed. Magnificent 
airports, even complete cities, were built 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways 


At the Santos Dumont Airport, Rio de Janeiro. 


where before there was nothing. Medi- 
cines and other supplies were flown in, 
and such vital materials as rubber, qui- 
nine, quartz crystal, and industrial dia- 
monds were flown back to the United 
States to help supply wartime demands. 

These pilots, these mechanics and ra- 
dio operators, these airports, air strips, 
and landing fields, will all play a part in 
the future of civil and commercial avia- 
tion in Brazil. Some of the military 
landing places always have been used by 
commercial planes in conjunction with 
the Air Forces (Army and Navy), and 
others have been turned over to them 
since the end of the war. Interest in 
flying remains high in Brazil. There are 
about 200 active aviation clubs, owning 
more than 540 training planes and oper- 
ating at least 160 chartered schools. 

The development of commercial air- 
line traffic in Brazil from 1930 to 1944, 
inclusive, and the participation of each 
air line in such traffic during 1944, are set 
forth in the two accompanying tables, 
and the extent to which the Republic is 
penetrated by air service is indicated on 
a map showing commercial air routes as 
of April 1945. 


Remarkable Expansion 


A survey by the Air Transport Infor- 
mation Division of the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board discloses that 
Brazil has been second only to Mexico in 
the expansion of air service in the other 
American Republics during the past year. 

The more than 50 air routes of these 
companies which make up the air net- 
work of Brazil serve more than 130 Bra- 
zilian cities and all the States and terri- 
tories. The portion of the country which 
contains the greatest density of air cov- 
erage is, of course, the coastal region 
which is served by most of the air lines, 
each with a number of flights weekly. 

The single line on the airway map, 
denoting the route, does not give a clear 
idea of the frequency with which com- 
mercial planes are taking off from the 


various centers of aerial activity. For 
example, one air line makes 15 flights 
weekly southward from Rio de Janeiro, 
11 northward, and 2 westward. Some of 
the other lines have schedules equally 
full. Sao Paulo, Curitiba, and Porto 
Alegre are other starting points for aerial 
traffic in the south. Belem and Manaus, 
at the mouth of and 1,000 miles up the 
Amazon, respectively, and Fortaleza, 
Natal, and Salvador on the Atlantic, are 
beehives of activity. 

Air routes crisscross the Republic in 
all directions. All neighboring countries, 
except Colombia and the Guianas, are 
linked with one or more Brazilian air 
lines. Yet, there are vast stretches in the 
interior which are not yet served by any 
mode of transportation save trails and 
waterways which cannot be depended 
upon during a large portion of the year. 
A survey made in May 1944 disclosed that 
air lines served only 112 cities in Brazil 
with an aggregate population of slightly 
more than 6,000,000, or about 14 percent 
of the total population of 44,400,000 
(official estimate as of January 1, 1944). 
The population not served by air lines 
totaled 37,500,000, and included 319 cities 
of over 5,000 population each, or an ag- 
gregate of more than 3,000,000 persons. 


Progress and Future Plans 


The story of the progress of commer- 
cial aviation in Brazil during the 18 years 
of its existence and of its plans for the 
future is best told by reviewing the 
growth of individual air lines. Space 
limitations, however, permit only a mere 
sketch. 

The principal lines which have played 
an important role in the history of com- 
mercial aviation in Brazil are popularly 
known as: CRUZEIRO (Servicos Aereos 
Cruzeiro do Sul, Ltd.); NAB (Navegacao 
Aerea Brasileira, S. A.) ; PANAIR (Panair 
do Brasil Sociedade Anénima); VARIG 
(S. A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense; Santos Dumont (Viacao 
Aerea Santos Dumont, S. A.) ; and VASP 
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At Santarem, on the Amazon. 


(Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo,S. A.). Aerovia 
S. A. de Minas Gerais is a new company 
which began operations in 1944. In addi- 
tion, a number of other companies are in 
the process of organization and have 
been authorized to begin operations. 
Still others have applications pending. 

CRUZEIRO was created to take over 
the operations of the former German 
CONDOR line which began operations 
in 1927 with a route along the south 
coast of Brazil, and which during the 
next 10 years put into operation Many 
local, national, and transcontinental 
routes. forming a vast network connect- 
ing with other South American air lines 
under control of Deutsche Lufthansa. 

After Brazil declared war on Germany, 
in August 1942, a new partnership which 
transferred ownership to native-born 
Brazilians was formed and operations 
were resumed, the new name being 
adopted in January 1943. 

Generally speaking, the territory now 
covered by CRUZEIRO includes the coast 
of Brazil; service to Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, from Rio de Janeiro; the northeast 
shoulder; the interior region extending 
west from Sao Paulo via Cuiaba and into 
Acre Territory, which lies along the 
northeast border of Peru; and two routes 
north from the Amazon—one from Belem 
to Amapa and the other from Manaus to 
Boa Vista, where it connects with a Vene- 
zuelan air line. 

The two last-mentioned routes are the 
most recent additions to CRUZEIRO’s 
network. The first was the partial re- 
establishment of CONDOR’s commercial] 
air service to the border of French 
Guiana and linked the recently estab- 
lished territory of Amapa with the re- 
mainder of the country. The new route 
to Venezuela is considered important for 
both commercial interchange and the 








development of future tourist trade. 
Boa Vista is a small town in the center 
of the cattle country, on the plains and 
in a region as yet relatively unexploited. 
Joint cargo and mail service was begun 
in July 1945 between Manaus and Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, and joint passenger 
service between Rio de Janeiro and 
La Guaira, the port of Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, on CRUZEIRO and the Venezuelan 
line LAV. 

CRUZEIRO’s future plans include ex- 
tension of its loop services into the State 
of Ceara and similar feeder service for 
the State of Maranhao, as well as exten- 
sion of its transcontinental line from Rio 
Branco in Acre Territory to Cruzeiro do 
Sul near the Peruvian border. 

As of mid-1945 unduplicated route 
miles operated by this line totaled 8,640 
(8,315 in Brazil, 288 in Uruguay, and 37 
in Argentina). 

NAB is 100 percent Brazilian. It began 
operations late in 1941 on the 1,430 mile 
route from Rio de Janeiro to Fortaleza 
via Belo Horizonte. Other routes are 
inland from Belem to Terezina and south 
to Lapa and Rio de Janeiro; and from 
Rio to Recife via Lapa, Petrolina, and 
Joao Pessoa. 

Before the end of 1944 Sao Luis do 
Maranhao was included in the Rio- 
Belem schedule, and plans had been 
made for serving Sao Paulo. The terri- 
tory served is the industrial region 
around Rio de Janeiro and the agricul- 
tural region in northeastern Brazil. As 
of July 1944, NAB’s scheduled miles per 
week totaled 19,116, and unduplicated 
route miles numbered 2,991. In 1945 the 
number of its route miles was reduced to 
2,691. This was done by rearrangement 
of routes, the territory served remaining 
the same. 

PANAIR is a subsidiary of the United 
States air line, Pan American Airways. 
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It was founded in 1930, when a ro 
between Belem and Rio de J j 2 

aneiro, for. 
merly operated by NYRBA (New Yo 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires), was ten 
over by Pan American. This air line a 
serves every State and territory of B 
except two—Acre and Rio Branco—anq 
is said to be the largest domestic com 
mercial air line in the world. Its undu. 
plicated route miles in July 1944 totaled 
10,683 and in July 1945 had increased to 
12,527 miles. 

PANAIR’s longest route in Brazil js 
the 2,453-mile coastal route with which 
it began operations. The cut-off route 
between Belem and Rio de Janeiro, which 
was inaugurated in September 1943, jg 
some 900 miles shorter and saves g day 
in time. Another route extends from 
Belem up the Amazon to Manaus and 
branches out to Iquitos, Peru, via Benja- 
min Constant on the Peruvian border 
where it turns southeast to Porto Velho, 
halfway across the South American 
Continent. 

Additional routes from Rio de Janeiro 
and Belem serve many vital coastal and 
interior cities. Important inland arteries 
connect Rio de Janeiro with Bolivia ang 
Paraguay and serve many interior Bra. 
zilian cities along the way. PANAIR 
also serves the southern States of Brazi} 
by routes from Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. 

PANAIR has from the beginning em- 
ployed native-born ground crews almost 
exclusively. Schools for training flight 
personne! were established, and on No 
vember 15, 1935, its first all-Brazilian 
flight crews were ready. On January |, 
1945, Pan American's contracts on do- 
mestic routes in Brazil were terminated 
and its services will be continued by 
PANAIR. 

VARIG was organized in 1927, by 
CONDOR, to operate the Porto Alegre 
sector of its Rio de Janeiro-Rio Grande 
do Sul route. The company was divested 
of its German control in 1942 and is now 
a Brazilian national air line. It has ex 
panded its network to call at various 
points in Brazil along the Uruguayan 
border and to Montevideo, Uruguay. A 
circuitous route from Porto Alegre serves 
Passo Fundo, Cruz Alta, and Santa Cruz 
The company has been granted permis- 
sion to extend its routes to the States of 
Parana and Santa Catarina. 

As of July 1945, unduplicated route 
miles operated by VARIG totaled 1,799 
compared with 1,427 miles in the preced- 
ing year, when 1,206 miles were operated 
in Brazil and 221 in Uruguay. 

Santos Dumont was organized in Jan- 
uary 1943 for the purpose of supplying 
the north of Brazil with air-cargo serv- 
ice. Its first route was started in Decem- 
ber 1944 between Rio de Janeiro and 
Recife, with stops at Vitoria, Sao Salva- 
dor, and Aracaju. A new freight line 
between Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Curi- 
tiba, Porto Alegre, and other points i 
the south of Brazil, was begun in Mareh 
1945. 

VASP was organized in 1933 by Ger- 
man interests. It was reorganized it 
1936 and since that time has been con- 
trolled by the governments of the State 
and city of Sao Paulo. Its original lines 
ran through the highly populated se 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[NUMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOW] 


Air-conditioning Equipment: 13, 14, 18. 
Automotive Equipment: 7, 12, 18, 28, 58. 
Beauty-Parlor Supplies: 36. 

Beverages: 45. 

Bicycles: 23. 

Building Materials: 19. 

Chemicals: 4, 13, 38. 

Clothing: 21, 37, 43, 44. 

Construction Materials: 12, 17 
Cosmetics and Perfumes: 14, 36, 40 
Dental Supplies: 6. 

Ecclesiastic Supplies: 41. 











Turkish Port Construction 


The Ministry of public Works of 
the Turkish Government is plan- 
ning the improvement of two Black 
Sea ports—Trabzon and Eregli— 
and has invited the participation of 
American engineering and con- 
struction firms in their design and 
construction. Maps of both ports 
and description of the facilities 
desired have been supplied and are 
available for examination in, re- 
spectively, the New York regional 
office and the Foreign Construc- 
tion Unit, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
































Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 6, 9, 13, 
14, 23, 25, 26, 39. 

Foodstuffs: 9, 42, 45, 57 

Furniture: 31. 

Glass and Glassware: 19, 22, 62 

General Merchandise: 10, 22. 

Hardware: 23, 29. 

Household Appliances: 7, 14, 29, 34, 50, 55. 

Industrial Equipment: 13, 18 

Instruments: 59. 

Jewelry: 23. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 41, 51, 56 

Lumber: 47. 

Machine Tools: 15, 23. 

Machinery: 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 14, 16, 18, 30, 32, 
34, 37, 49, 52, 53, 54, 61. 

Motion-Picture Equipment and Supplies: 
14, 39. 

Motor Vehicles: 7, 9. 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 9, 20, 33, 41 

Optical Supplies: 48, 59. 

Paints: 19. 

Paper: 31, 41 

Pharmaceuticals: 11, 12, 14, 24, 60 

Plastics: 4, 13, 35. 

Radios, Musical Instruments and Television. 
9, 14, 23, 26, 39, 50 

Rubber Products: 58 

Sanitary Equipment: 12 

Seeds: 27. 

Sporting Goods: 29. 

Textiles: 9, 11, 21, 22, 23, 24, 31, 35, 43, 46 

Tobacco: 20 

Toilet Articles: 29, 36, 40 

Toys: 41. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Carlos Juan Morea, Callao 
1685, Buenos Aires, representing Morea & 
Cia., Rivadavia 3000, Buenos Aires, is inter- 
ested in products and machinery relating to 
the manufacture of paper, hardware, and 
machinery. To arrive: December 20, via New 
York. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. mail 
address: c/o Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park 
Avenue at Fiftieth Street, New York City 
Itinerary: New York. 

2. Argentina—Juan B. Protto, representing 
Protto Hermanos, 2330 Gobernador Ugarte, 
Llavallol, Province of Buenos Aires, is inter- 
ested in raw material for tires and machin- 
ery. To arrive: December 25, via New York 
Length of visit: 6 months. U.S. mail ad- 
dress: Argentine Consulate General, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. 

3. Argentina—Ernesto Federico Herman 
Turk, Arenales 2889, Buenos Aires, represent- 
ing Compania Argentina de Industria y 
Comercio 8S. A., Sarmiento 329, Buenos Aires, 
is interested in machinery and processes re- 
lated to chemical industry. To arrive: Jan- 
uary 6, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. mail address: c/o Bunge Corp., 80 
Broad Street, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Detroit, Louisville, Ky., and Los An- 
geles. 

4. Australia—Stuart Arthur Burmeister, 
representing Robert Bryce & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
526-32 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in industrial chemicals, 
allied raw materials and plastics. To arrive: 
late December, via Boston. Length of visit: 
3 months. U.S. mail address: c/o Carbide & 
Carbon Chemical Corp., 30 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Kans., St. Louis, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Washington, D. C 

5. Australia—Stanley Ernest Toft, repre- 
senting The Queensland Cane Growers’ 
Council, Invicta House, Corner Edward and 





Elizabeth Streets, Brisbane, is interesteg in 
developments in mechanical cane harvest. 
ing and agriculture in general. To arrive: 
late November. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. mail address: Australian Legation 
3117 Woodland Drive, Washington, D. ¢, * 
6. Brazil—Abraham Cohen of Dental Cia, 
Ltda., 128-2° Room 201, Ave. Rio Branog 
Rio de Janeiro, is interested in dental sup. 
plies; electrical household appliances. He 
is presently in this country for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. mail address: 503 Sixteenth 
Street, SE., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
Philadelphia and New York é 
7. Brazil—Tito Mascioli, representing Auto 
Viacao Jabaquera S. A., Rua Conselheiro 
Crispiniano 154, Sao Paulo, is interested jn 
the purchase of omnibuses, accessories for 
automobiles, domestic appliances. He is 
presently in this country for a visit of 9 
months. U.S. mail address: “% Arthur Bar- 
tolozzi, 421 Bert Avenue, Trenton, N, J 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago. 
8. Brazil—Helio Morganti, representing 
Refinadora Paulista S/A, Rua 25 de Janeiro 
303, Sao Paulo, is interested in the purchase 
of sugar-mill machinery. To arrive: Decem. 
ber 27, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. mail address: % The Dorr Co, 
Petice & Dorr Division, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, St. Louis, New York, Peoria 
Chicago, San Francisco 
9. British West Africa—A. G. Leventis, rep. 
resenting A. G. Leventis of Lagos, Nigeria and 
Accra, Gold Coast (previously announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 22) 
has asked that communications be addressed 
to him “% Coddington & Lamb, Ltd., 35 Peter 
Street, Manchester 2, England. Mr. Leventis 
will be in England for the next several 
months, after which he will return to this 
country. Mr. Leventis is interested in motor 
vehicles, tertiles, canned foodstuffs, type- 
writers, radio, and electrical appliances. 
10. Egypt—Zaki Benzakein, representing 
Etablissements Orosdi- Back, 41 Sharia 
Rushdi Pasha, Cairo, is interested in all kinds 
of goods sold in department stores. The date 








Swedish Visitor To Study 
U. S. Potato Business 


J. Clemedtson, managing direc- 

tor of the Sveriges Starkelseprodu- 

| centers Ferening and Lantmanna- 
forbundet i Karlshamn (both of 
Karlshamn, Sweden), contem- 

| plates a visit to Washington, D. C., 
| and eastern potato-producing cen- 
| ters in the United States during the 
| early part of December. The first 
| of the organizations above men- 
| tioned is the Swedish Starch Pro- 
ducers Association and the latter 
the Farmers’ Union in Karlshamn, 
a sales and purchasing organiza- 
tion in southern Sweden. Mr. 
Clemedtson plans to study methods 
of potato production, storage, and 
potato-starch manufacture, ac- 
cording to the American Legation 














at Stockholm. 
—— 
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Garbage Incinerators for 


Santos 


The city of Santos, Brazil, has 
under consideration plans for the 
installation of garbage incinera- 
tors, according to a recent report 
from the American Consulate 
there. The mayor of Santos, Dr. 
Lincoln Feliciano da Silva, has re- 
quested that interested American 
suppliers of such equipment send 
specifications, blue prints, prices, 
and other data directly to him. 
The installations should provide 
for a daily disposal of around 80 
tons. Communications should be 
addressed to Exmo, Snr. Dr. Lin- 
coln Feliciano da Silva, D. D. Pre- 
feito Municipal de Santos, Santos, 
Estado de Sao Paulo, Brazil. 























of his arrival is not known. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: % Alexander Pach, Inc., 105 West 
Fortieth Street, or A. A. Nahman, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City. Length of visit: 2 or 3 
months. Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Washington 

11. Egypt—Albert L. Cicuredl of Cicurel & 
Co., 12 Rue Cherif Pasha, Alexandria, is in- 
terested in pharmaceuticals, cotton and allied 
lines. To arrive: middle of December, via 
New York. Length of visit: 3 to 6 months. 
U. S. mail address: “% Kettaneh Bros., Room 
2208, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Rensselaer, N. Y 

12. Egypt—Wite Z. Ibrahim of Wite Z. Ibra- 
him & Co., Cairo, is interested in sanitary 
ware, galvanized pipes, pharmaceuticals, au- 
tomotive products. He is presently in this 
country for a visit of 2 months. U.S. mail 
address: % Egyptian Consulate, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Dayton. 

13. Greece—J. G. Abadjis, representing 
Hellenic Industry for Plastics, 40 Egeos 
Street, Athens, is interested in plastic mold- 
ing materials, thermo-plastic injection mold- 
ing machinery, chemicals for the rubber 
industry; seeking agencies for commercial 
refrigeration and air-conditioning, electric 
machinery and aparatus, power-plant equip- 
ment. He is presently in this country for a 
visit of 4 months. U. S. mail address: c/o 
Naval Attaché, Greek Embassy, 1341 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

14. India—M. C. Datta of Datta & Co., 12-2 
Clive Row, Calcutta, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies for radios, refrigerators, air- 
conditioning units, washing machines, elec- 
trical apliances, agricultural equipments, 
movie equipment, electric water coolers, 
pharmaceuticals, and perfumertes. He is 
presently in this country until January 7. 
U.S. mail address: c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 
14 Broadway, New York City. Itinerary: 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Florida, and New York. 

15. India—Bisheshwar Nath Gupta Gupta- 
jee, Connaught Place, New Delhi, is interested 
in small tools and equipment for cottage 
industry and home workshops. To arrive: 
December 22, via New York. Length of visit: 
4 months. U.S. mail address: c/o American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Merico—Salvador Galvan. 16 de Sep- 
tlembre No. 33, Irapuato, Gto., is interested 
in machinery—dry-cleaning equipment. He 
is presently in this county for a visit of 
20 days. U. 8. mail address: % Mexican 
Consul, San Antonio, Tex. Itinerary: San 
Antonio, Houston, Dallas. 


ae Trade Directory Report being pre- 
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17. Mexico—Rafael Barba Perez, Cortazar 
No. 13, Irapuato, Gto., is interested in iron, 
cement, and other construction materials. 
He is present in this country for a visit of 20 
days. U.S. mail address: c/o Mexican Con- 
sul, San Antonio, Tex. Itinerary: San An- 
tonio, Houston, Dallas. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. New Zealand—G. K. Hansard, manag- 
ing director of Jas. J. Niven & Co. Ltd., 65-67 
Taranaki Street, Wellington, is interested 
in heating and drying equipment, commer- 
cial air-conditioning, excavating and han- 
dling machinery, automobile tools and repair 
equipment. To arrive: January 1946. Lenzth 
of visit: indefinite. U. S. mail address: 
c/o Smith Kirkpatrick & Co., Inc., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Can- 
ton, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Sioux City. 

19. New Zealand—Briton Poole Smith of 
Smith & Smith, Ltd., Lower Cuba Street, 
Wellington, is interested in paint, glass, wall- 
paper, general builders’ hardware, and all 
lines dealing with the building trade. To 
arrive: January 1, 1946. Length of visit: 
6 to 8 weeks. U.S. mail address: c/o Export 
Department, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Itinerary: New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 

20. Portugal—vVito Loureiro Alves, repre- 
senting Roque Pinto, Lda., Rua do Amparo 
94, 1, Lisbon, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for tobacco mixture for 
pipe, cigarettes, smoker's supplies, office sup- 
plies and stationery. He is presently in this 
country for a visit of 30 to 60 days. U. S. 
mail address: c/o Portuguese Consul Gen- 
eral, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis. 

21. South Africa—D. M. Crawford, manag- 
ing director of Crawfords (Pty.), Ltd., Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in tertiles, ready-made 
wear, furs,and knitwear. To arrive: January 
1, via New York. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. 8S. mail address: “ Jack Liss Buying Corp., 
101 West Thirty-first Street, New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. South Africa—Leslie Kantor, represent- 
ing Cape Wholesalers (Pty.) Ltd., 8 Saint An- 
drews Street, Port Elizabeth, is interested in 
all types of soft goods, hosiery, glassware, and 
general merchandise. To arrive: December. 
Length of visit: indefinite. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: “ Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

23. South Africa—N. M. O. Latib of O. A. 
Latib & Sons (Pty.), Ltd., 165 Prinsloo Street, 
Pretoria, is interested in electrical fittings and 
appliances, textiles, hardware, bicycles, ma- 
chine tools, fancy goods, jewelry, and gramo- 
phones. To arrive: December, via New York. 
Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. mail address: 

Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 
Wall Street, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York and vicinity. 
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Cotton Textiles for 
Belgian Congo 


The Textile Controller of the 
Belgian Congo Government, Henri 
A. Cornelis, is now in the United 
States for the purpose of bying cot- 
ton textiles. He plans to place or- 
ders for from 25,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 square meters, provided the 
proper types are obtainable. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cornelis, past ex- 
perience has shown that many 
types of textiles previously exported 
to the Congo from this country are 
not adaptable to local use. The na- 
tives, it is claimed, have decided 
tastes in patterns and colors, and 
Mr. Cornelis has brought along a 
large number of samples in the be- 
lief that a personal canvass of the 
textile mills here will result in a 
more Satisfactory selection. 

He can be reached at the Belgian 
Congo Purchasing Commission, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, until 
December 21. 


























“Okoume” Veneer Wood 
From French Africa 


Pierre Gazon Nauczydant, Co- 
director of the Office Des Bois 
(Forestry Service) of French Equa- 
torial Africa, is now in this country 
to arrange for the sale of “Okoume” 
veneer wood, produced in that 
colony. He also plans to investi- 
gate the possibility of purchasing 
machinery and equipment for lum- 
bering and for saw mills. He will 
make his headquarters at the 
French Colonial Agency, 111 
Broadway, New York City, but will 
visit Washington and other cities. 





























24. Syria—Victor G. Abou Samah, Rue 
Nazareth, Beirut, Lebanon, is interested in 
textiles, hosiery, and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. To arrive: second half of December, via 
New York. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S. 
mail address: % Toufic & Alex. Haik, Re- 
serve, La. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
Detroit, Baltimore, Boston. 


Export Opportunities 


25. Belgium—Max Du Moulin, 21, Chaussee 
d’Anvers, Hoboken, desires purchase quota- 
tions on fluorescent lamps and tubes. 

26. Belgium—Electro-Appareils S. A., 105, 
rue de la Loi, Brussels, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation on radio sets, 
electric motors—fractional and integral, all 
types of electrical accessories, thermal time 
delay fuses, circuit breakers—all kinds, re- 
mote-control mechanisms. 

27. Belgium—iouis Erauw Jacquery, 62, 
rue Cornefin, Peruwelz, desires purchase quo- 
tations on potato seedlings, grain and cereals 
for sowing. : 

28. Belgium—Etablissements Leon Bolle, 
43, rue de la Regence, Charleroi, wish pur- 
chase quotations on pistons, piston rings and 
rods, valves, belts, brake lining. 

29. Belgium—Etablissements C. Smal S. A., 
Statte-Huy, desire purchase quotations on 
razor blades, traps (mice, rats, rabbits), 
household and confectioners’ utensils, camp- 
ing and sporting articles, all kinds of oil cans, 
meat grinders, fruit crushers, household 
enameled-tin articles, alcohol stoves. 

30. Belgium—Etablissements Clement Laes, 
76, rue Gallait, Brussels, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for all types 
of machines used for the manufacture of 
envelopes, paper bags, cardboard containers, 
exercise books; machines used in the card- 
board industry; machines used by chocolate 
manufacturers; envelope die-cutting ma- 
chinery. ; 

31. Belgium—Etablissements E. Vincent & 
Fils, 29, rue de Wynants, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on silk and velour material 
and prints for curtains and upholstered 
chairs; carpets and hangings; wpholsterers’ 
hardware and copper nails; feather and down 
for bedding; wall paper; small chairs and 
furniture. F 

32. Belgium—Etablissement Geortay, 23, 
rue Georges Moreau, Brussels, wish purchase 
quotations on boot and shoe machinery; 
shoemakers’ supplies. 


(Continued on p. 45)s 
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Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Argentina’s critical shortage of fuel 
was alleviated during November by oil 
shipments from the Caribbean. Even 
the relatively small quantities received 
by the end of the month have served to 
stimulate industrial production, and at 
lower operating costs. (More than 200,- 
000 tons of crude and fuel oil are cur- 
rently reported to be under way for 
Argentina.) Meat packing plants are 
among the first to benefit. Like other 
branches of industry, they were forced 
to use substitute fuels for many months. 
Electricity for power and lighting was 
again placed in unrestricted supply. 
Railways, which have been using as 
much as one-third of their pay-load 
space to carry wood for engine fuel, will 
feel the benefits of near-adequate fuel 
supplies. Resumption of railroad oper- 
ation, which was nearly paralyzed, will 
speed up the hauling of grain to ports, 
relieve the food shortages in Buenos 
Aires, and release for transport the back 
log of building materials required for 
the exceptionally heavy pent-up demand 
for building construction. A further al- 
leviation of the transportation tie-up 
should take place with the lifting of 
gasoline rationing which is expected by 
the end of the year. 

Shortage of tires remains the most 
important single bottleneck in the move- 
ment of grains to shipside and in the 
utilization of motor transport by indus- 
try and trade. Local production from 
synthetic rubber will not attain volume 
output in time to move this year’s crops. 
Much of last year’s grain is still at inte- 
rior points awaiting trucking facilities 
for hauling to railheads. 

Political developments, rumors regard- 
ing revaluation of gold reserves, and 
rumors about proposed new taxes on 
business and industrial profits exercised 
disquieting influences on the financial 
market. 

Uncertainty continued in the financial 
market during November. The Argen- 
tine peso in terms of dollar exchange in 
the free market declined from 404 pesos 
per $100 on November 1 to 409.50 on 
November 22, recovering by November 26 
to 408.25. Sustained demand for dollars, 
both from individuals and importing 
firms, was the cause of the decline. 

Transactions on the Stock Exchange 
during October at 245,500,000 pesos were 
6 percent smaller than the May—October 
monthly average. Industrial shares ac- 
counted for 120,400,000 pesos of the Oc- 
tober turn-over. 

Ordinary Government revenues dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1945 of 430,- 
000,000 pesos were the same as during 
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the third quarter of 1944. For the 9 
months January—September 1945, ordi- 
nary revenues totaled 1,150,000,090 pesos, 
compared with 950,000,000 pesos during 
the same period of 1944. National Gov- 
ernment participation was, respectively, 
$05,000,000 and 706,000,000 pesos. 

Foreign-exchange balances exceed 4,- 
200,000,000 pesos, according to a public 
statement by the Secretary of Industry 
and Commerce on November 6. Of this 
total, 1,500,000,000 pesos are in blocked 
sterling. 

By recent Executive Decrees, the Na- 
tional Postal Savings Bank is author- 
ized to grant, under a savings plan, loans 
for acquisition, construction, repairs, and 
additions to houses; to establish a service 
of mutual insurance; to set up a postal 
checking system; to issue postal savings 
bonds; and to grant short-term loans to 
civil and military personnel to cover 
essentials. 

Cost of living of the Buenos Aires 
working classes during October was one- 
third higher than in 1939 and at the level 
maintained since July 1945. Rent con- 
trol was extended to December 31, 1946, 
by a decree of November 21. 

Working conditions and wage scales 
for the harvesting of 1945-46 small 
grains are established by a decree of 
November 22. Wage increases and im- 
proved working conditions were granted 
Buenos Aires transportation workers on 
November 6 following slow-downs during 
the last days of October and a strike on 
November 2. The wage increase, aggre- 
gating about 2,000,000 pesos per month 
beginning January 1, 1946, will be paid 
from general funds of the nation but is 
reimbursable later by the subway com- 
pany. Construction trades “walked out” 
for 24 hours on November 26 as a protest 
against the Government's failure to pro- 
vide sufficient transportation for building 
materials, to regulate prices, and to allo- 
cate more cement to private industry. 

Weather conditions in November con- 
tinued favorable for crops, although in 
northern Santa Fe rains were too ample 
and may damage the quality of wheat 
and flaxseed. Locust invasions are re- 
ported to be serious in the Province of 
Cordoba, and, although the wheat and 
fiaxseed crops will be harvested before 
much damage can be done, the corn crop 
may suffer later in the season. Official 
measures have been adopted to control 
the threatened spread of locusts to the 
Province of Buenos Aires. 

The Department of Industry and Com- 
merce placed the available surplus of 
wheat as of November 15 at 1,507,000 
metric tons, after deducting seed and 
domestic requirements, exports to that 
date, and quantities committed in agree- 
ments and donations made by the Gov- 
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ernment. The greater part of the avail. 
able surplus is sold but unshipped, 

The third official estimate of area go 
to small grains and flaxseed for the 1945_ 
46 crop was published on November 3 
1945, as follows: Wheat, 5,740,000 hee. 
tares; flaxseed, 1,852,800; oats, 1,691,999: 
barley, 1,033,800; and rye, 1,499,100. 

By decree dated November 10, 1945, g 
minimum price for wheat of the 19454 
crop was established at 15 Argentine 
pesos per 100 kilograms, sacked, grade 
No. 2, basis 78 kilograms, delivered op 
freight cars at the port of Buenos Aires 
Only wheat acquired from the Regulating 
Board of Agricultural Production will be 
exported. This provision is contrary to 
the statement made a few months ago by 
the Department of Industry and Com. 
merce that there would be a free market 
for the new crops. Although this is the 
highest minimum price fixed for wheat 
to date (the basic price last year was 9 
pesos), it has brought complaints from 
producers who believe they could obtain 
a higher price in a free market. Millers 
will be obliged to buy their 1946 require. 
ments in the open market at 15 pesos per 
100 kilograms, but the Regulating Boarg 
will refund 5 pesos per 100 kilograms of 
grain so acquired in order to keep down 
the price of bread. 


The export tax of 2.50 pesos per 10 : 


kilograms on oil cakes and meals was 
canceled by a decree dated November 8 
1945. This tax was established on June 
13, 1944. 

The following production estimates for 
dried fruits were officially issued on No- 
vember 23: 

Kilograms 


1944 1945 
Prunes 2, 667, 432 3, 873, 646 
Raisins 6, 428, 347 3, 275, 275 
Peaches 2, 280, 923 2, 886, 199 
Pears 868, 062 819, 429 
Apricots 171, 681 453, 846 
Figs 207, 041 277,871 # 
Apples - 76, 378 72, 918 
Cherries 1, 197 500 


A third estimate of sugarcane, on No- 
vember 22, placed 1945 production at 6- 
559,600 metric tons, or 925,000 metric 
tons more than the second estimate pub- 
lished in September. Sugar production 
for the country is estimated at 447,00 


metric tons, about 12,000 tons less than 


last year. 

Industrial employment during Septem- 
ber was relatively unchanged from that 
prevailing during the past year. Thein- 
dex of 134.4 (1937-100) was within the 
range of 131 to 136 maintained sinc 
June 1944 (with the exceptions of April 
and May 1945, when frigorifico strikes 
caused employment to fall to 129 and 
130). Wages paid industrial workers 
reached a 6-year peak of 194.1 in Se 
tember (1937=100) climaxing a clim 
from the level of approximately 180 pre 
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vailing from January through May 1945. 
Building trades were nearly at a stand- 

il in November. Lack of transporta- 
rn of lime, cement, and sand to con- 
suming centers was responsible, Cement 
plants and quarries in the interior of the 
country are closing down because of 
excessive stocks. , 

During 1944, approximately 2,576,000 
cubic meters of oil were produced by 
the State oilfields, or a decrease of 57,000 
from 1943. Natural-gas service for do- 
mestic uses in the city of Mendoza began 
on November 16. 

Tires produced from synthetic rubber 
are now coming from the production 
lines and are expected to reach 15,000 
monthly by January. These, with an 
additional quota of 10,000 tires from Bra- 
zil, will partially alleviate the tire short- 
age several months from now. Old 
equipment and lack of tires hamper pub- 
lic transportation in Buenos Aires. Bids 
for 800 new passenger busses and 200 
streetcars for Buenos Aires are to be 
called in December by the Buenos Aires 
Transport Corporation. 

Air service between Buenos Aires and 
Resistencia ‘Chaco Territory) on a 
weekly basis was initiated November 16 
by the State Airlines (LADE). Seven of 
14 former Italian steamers will be re- 
turned to Italy in December and Janu- 
ary by the State Merchant Fleet. They 
are to load corn and wheat for Italy. 

Domestic business conditions in gen- 
eral continued good. Spring depart- 
ment-store sales compared favorably 
with last year. Real-estate sales of 
737,000,000 pesos in Buenos Aires during 
January-September 1945 were up 30 
percent from the first 9 months of 1944. 
However, the number of square feet of 
construction was one-third less because 
of shortages of building materials. Rail- 
way receipts rose 12 percent to 600,000, - 
000 pesos, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

Wholesale prices in Buenos Aires dur- 
ing September were unchanged from the 
1945 average. The September index 
number of 217.0 compares with monthly 
variations from 216.6 to 218.5 during 
1945 (1926=100). Some basic household 
items continue in short supply. Discon- 
tinuance of kerosene rationing in Octo- 
ber again resulted in queues at dis- 
pensing stations. Householders also 
lined up for sugar beginning November 
9; increasing shortages of this commod- 
ity forced Government selling through 
municipal market-stalls at 1 kilogram 
per person. 

Total imports during September were 
valued at $26,100,000, or 12 percent more 
than the January—August 1945 monthly 
average. Imports from the United 
States, valued at $4,400,000, were up 15 
percent on the same comparison. 

Airplanes and parts are expected to 
begin arriving from the United States 
in December or January. A large num- 
ber of planes for air clubs and private 
individuals are on order. Interest in 
aircraft, which had been quickening for 
several months, increased sharply fol- 
lowing United States announcement on 
November 19 that civilian-type planes 
and equipment could be shipped. 
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Secretary Wallace Names Arthur Paul His Assistant To Direct 
Department’s International Trade Activities 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace announced December 4 the 
appointment of Arthur Paul, Director of the Office of International Trade 
Operations in the Department of Commerce, as an Assistant to the Secretary 
with responsibility for providing general direction over all international 
trade activities of the Department. 

In making the appointment, Mr. Wallace pointed out that Congress has 
declared it to be the policy of the United States to seek international agree- 
ment and cooperation for the reduction of barriers to international trade 
and for the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. 

“As the agency of Government primarily charged with the promotion and 
development of our foreign and domestic commerce, this Department is 
directly concerned with this policy, and I consider it to be our clear responsi- 
bility to take the initiative in implementing it and assuring its effectuation 
in cooperation with the Department of State and other appropriate agencies,” 
he said. “Pending completion of our departmental reorganization, this 
responsibility requires immediate arrangements within the Department to 
centralize the direction of all its activities concerned with the expansion 
of foregn trade.” 

In his new capacity as Assistant to the Secretary, Mr. Paul will continue 
as Director of the Office of International Trade Operations, which is that 
part of the former Foreign Economic Administration that was transferred 
to the Department of Commerce a few weeks ago by executive order. 

In naming Mr. Paul to the new post, Secretary Wallace instructed him “to 
assist in the formulation of our foreign economic and commercial policy: to 
represent the Department in connection with the proposed International 
Trade Organization and all other economic, financial, and trade agencies 
and conferences in the international field; and generally to develop and 
assist in the execution of aggressive plans for achieving a high level of foreign 
trade on a sustained basis.”’ 

Mr. Paul was also designated as the Department’s representative on the 
Executive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy, and as the Secretary’s 
alternate on the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems. 

Pointing out that the Office of International Trade Operations had had 
a great deal of experience with world-wide commercial relations, and that 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce had a large store of useful 
technical knowledge in the field of foreign trade, Mr. Wallace said that ‘we 
have now in the Department the staff nucleus with the requisite ‘know- 
how’ to embark on an immediate and effective program to enlarge American 
foreign trade from the standpoint of both exports and imports.” 

In his letter designating Mr. Paul as his assistant, Secretary Wallace said: 
“While administratively the present organization pattern of the Department 
must prevail, I want you to arrange an integration of the functions and staff 
of the Office of International Trade Operations and those of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce concerned primarily with international 
trade matters, toward the objective of a single unified program and opera- 
tions. This will involve, principally, the Bureau’s Division of International 
Economy and those units of the Division of Commercial and Economic 
Information dealing with foreign trade.” 








(From U. S. Consulate General, Guayaquil) 


A new airline service was inaugurated 
in Ecuador on November 17, 1945, with 
the establishment by TACA of direct bi- 
weekly flights Wednesdays and Satur- 
days between Quito and Bogota via Cali. 
This line parallels local services of 
PANAGRA and AVIANCA which connect 


flights being made four times a week. 
Although Panagra is the only other com- 
mercial air line now operating in Ecua- 
dor, the West Indies Flying Service, Inc.., 
has announced that it is bringing in four 
planes about the middle of December and 
that local service will be inaugurated 
shortly thereafter. According to the 
concession granted this concern, service 
must be inaugurated within 6 months of 
the signing of the contract (July 20, 
1945). 


Ecuador 


Ipiales on the Colombian border, 


to extend the telephone service 
Guayaquil in the near future. 


(Continued on p. 4@) 
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The establishment of the first radio- 
telephone service at Guayaquil took place 
December 1, 1945, with the inauguration 
by All-America Cable & Radio, Inc., of a 
radiotelephone circuit to Lima, from 
which point connection may be made to 
numerous countries. The same firm has 
been authorized to establish its own 
radiotelegraph and radiotelephone sta- 
tion in Quito, where it at present operates 
through the Ecuadoran Government 
radio station. Radiotelephone service is 
now available only in Quito, through the 
Government radio station, which expects 


On October 31, 1945, the municipality 
of Guayaquil signed a letter of intent 
whereby the city agrees under certain 
conditions to contract with three United 
States firms for the construction of a 
new water-supply system. The project, 
to cost about $4,000,000, involves prin- 
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Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Regulations for Com- 
ponents of Certain Machines of Sterling 
Origin Amended.—The importation of 
essential accessories of machines of 
sterling origin, imported with a machine 
which is exempted from the provision of 
the Australian Customs (Import Licens- 
ing) Regulations, is permitted after Sep- 
tember 6, 1945. These components of 
the respective machines still require a 
license when imported separately and for 
duty purposes are classifiable under a 
different tariff item, that is, under speed 
regulators, electric switches, and motors. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Palm-Kernel Oil: Exportation Subject 
to Special License.—Effective June 1, 
1945, the exportation of palm-kernel oil 
from the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi was made subject to a special 
license, by Legislative Ordinance No. 
113/A. E. of May 25, 1945, published in 
the Bulletin Administratif of May 25. 

These special licenses are to be issued 
by the Palm-Kernels Commission at 
Leopoldville and will be issued on the 
basis of the capacity of factories in op- 
eration on December 31, 1944. For the 
year 1945, account will be taken of quan- 
tities already exported by each of the 
factories of Elizabethville since January 
1, 1945. 

Peanuts: Purchase, Apportionment, 
and Exportaiion Reserved to Govern- 
ment.—The purchase, apportionment, 
and exportation of peanuts to Belgium or 
to foreign countries has been reserved 
to the Government of the Belgian Congo, 
by Legislative Ordinance No. 89/A. E., 
dated and effective April 21, 1945, and 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of April 25. 

This regulation, however, does not ap- 
ply to purchases of quantities of peanuts 
not exceeding 50 kilograms per month 
and per purchaser, nor to purchases 
made under contracts concluded before 
the effective date of this ordinance. 

The Governor General was to desig- 
nate the organizations in each Province 
charged with carrying out the purchase, 
apportionment, and exportation of pea- 
nuts for the account of the colony. All! 
stocks of peanuts were to be placed at 
the disposal of such organizations. The 
purchase price was to be fixed by the 
Governor of the Province. 

The Governor of each Province was to 
determine the quantities of peanuts set 
apart for human consumption and for 
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oil works in his Province, as well as those 
set apart for exportation to other Prov- 
inces, to Belgium, or to foreign countries. 
The designated organizations were to 
distribute the quantities thus set apart. 

The company Les Minoteries du Ka- 
tanga was charged, in the Province of 
Elizabethville, with effecting the pur- 
chase, apportionment, and exportation 
of peanuts for the account of the colony 
by Ordinance No. 90/A. E. of April 21, 
1945, published in the Bulletin Admin- 
istratif of April 25. 

Legislative Ordinance No. 383/A. E. of 
December 24, 1944, was annulled insofar 
as it concerns peanuts. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 15, 1945, for summary. | 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 
ANTITRUST LAW REVOKED 


The Antitrust Law of June 22 (Decree 
Law No. 7666), which gave the Ministry 
of Justice wide and inclusive powers of 
control over trusts and monopolies in 
Brazil, was revoked by the new Govern- 
ment of Brazil in Decree Law No. 8167 
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In Iran’s Capital | 


Iran, ancient and presently im- 
portant Middle Eastern country, is 
distinctly in the news spotlight 
today—with its economic resources 
looming large in the thoughts of 
many persons. Tehran, its capital, 
is a center of attention. We there- 
fore use this week, as our cover 
picture, a scene showing Tehran’s 
City Hall. The photograph has 
been furnished by the National 
Archives. One of our feature 
articles in this issue deals with the 
Iranian markets for a significant 
line of U. S. products—drugs and 
pharmaceuticals—and the conclu- 
sion is reached that greater sales 
should be possible in the immediate 
future. 
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of November 9, 1945, published jn the 
Diario Oficial of November 13, 

As originally decreed, the antitrust 
measure provided that agreements to 
raise prices or restrict the economic 
liberty of competitors, or which tend to 
establish conditions favorable to monop- 
oly, were considered contrary to the in- 
terest of the national economy. It also 
created an Administrative Commission 
for Economic Defense with full powers 
of execution and enforcement. This law 
was to become effective upon its publica. 
tion; however, its enforcement was post. 
poned. On July 30 the Minister of Jys. 
tice announced that the law would be- 
come effective on August 1 but that its 
enforcement would be further postponed 
pending the preparation of administra. 
tive regulations. 

{Announcements of the antitrust measure 
were made in the Late Airgrams section of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 21 and 
August 11, 1945, and in the News by Coun. 
tries section of FORFISN COMMERCE WeEEKLy 
on November 3, 1945. | 


Canada 


Commodity Controls 


Meat Rationing to Continue.—Canada 
will continue to ration meat despite the 
ending of such controls in the United 
States, according to an announcement 
made by the Prime Minister. The Minis- 
ter stated that the continuation of 
rationing in Canada is necessary to en- 
able the Government to make the max- 
imum contribution to the needs of Brit- 
ain and the European Continent. He 
explained that Canadian commitments 
in 1945, which he believed should be 
carried forward into 1946, call for ex- 
ports of nearly one-third of the Domi- 
nion’s total meat supplies and nearly 
one-half of the inspected meat supply. 

Meat rationing was first introduced in 
the Dominion on May 27, 1943, suspended 
on February 29, 1944, and reintroduced 
on September 10, 1945 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Canadian Port Privileges Continued 
for United States Fishing Vessels.—As 4 
result of recently issued Canadian orders 
in council, port privileges will be granted 
during the calendar year 1946 to all 
United States fishing vessels visiting 
Canada’s Atlantic coast ports and to all 
United States halibut and black cod fish- 
ing vessels visiting British Columbia 
ports. 

These orders continue the privileges 
which have been in effect for several 
years. They give authorization to the 
Ministry of Fisheries to issue licenses 
United States vessels visiting the Atlan- 
tic coast ports to purchase bait, ice, 
seines, lines, and all other supplies and 
outfits. 
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United States halibut and black cod 
fishing vessels on the Pacific Coast will 
be granted similar licenses but they will 
be allowed greater privileges. In addi- 
tion to the opportunity of purchasing 
pait, ice, nets, lines, coal, oil, provisions 
and all other supplies and outfits, they 
will also be allowed (a) to ship crews; 
(b) to land their catches without the 
payment of duties; (c) to transship their 
catches in bond to any port in the United 
States; (d) to sell their catches in bond 
to such local dealer or dealers as may be 
properly authorized therefor by the Min- 
ister of National Revenue, which dealer 
shall export the same in compliance with 
ponding requirements; and (‘e) to sell 
their catches for use in Canada on pay- 
ment of duty. 

The order in council does not include 
the extension of these privileges to 
United States vessels engaged in fishing 
for ling cod, sharks, grayfish and rockfish 
(red cod), which was accorded for 1945. 

The fee on the foregoing licenses will 
be, as in the past, $1. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Balance of International Payments.— 
A preliminary survey of Chile’s balance 
of international payments for 1944 indi- 
cates that the country’s receipts on ac- 
count of international transactions ex- 
ceeded payments by $21,800,000. This 
excess of receipts was considerably 
smaller than that in 1943 of $37,565,000, 
but larger than the 1942 excess of re- 
ceipts amounting to $13,222 000. 

The principal factor in the reduction 
of net receipts in 1944 as compared with 
1943 was an increase in imports, which 
rose from $132,000,000 to $149,400,000. 
This, in turn, is ascribed to better supply 
conditions in the exporting countries 
and to improved shipping facilities. A 
summary of the balance of payments in 
1943 and 1944 is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Among the debits, payments on ac- 
count of long-term capital are second in 
importance to imports. This item con- 
sists largely of the proceeds of exports 
by foreign owned mining companies 
that remain abroad, but it also includes 
payments abroad on public and private 
debt. Of the $36,700,000 and $42,309,000 
included in long-term capital debits in 
1943 and 1944, respectively, about $26,- 
600,000 and $30,900,000 represent the 
amounts retained abroad by the copper 
and nitrate companies. The latter 
amounts are 19.8 percent and 22.8 per- 
cent of the total value of copper and 
nitrate exported in 1943 and 1944, re- 
spectively. The remaining 80.2 percent 
and 77.2 percent were required to pay 
taxes, wages, salaries, and other costs in 
connection with operating in Chile. 

Payments by the National Govern- 
ment on its public debt were relatively 
small. According to the annual reports 
of the Caja Autonoma de Amortizacion, 
the Government agency which services 
the foreign debt, payments on this debt. 
including interest, principal, and ex- 
penses, amounted to $4,764,000 in 1943 
and $4,480,000 in 1944. Interest pay- 
674695—45—_3 
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ments totaled $4,284,000 and $3,312,000, 
respectively, and represented 1.428 per- 
cent and 1.126 percent on the amounts of 
debt outstanding. 


Chile’s Balance of Payments 


{In millions of dollars} 





1943 1944 
Item Skip Winks SEE are 
red) Debit) “TT | nenit 
me ate DBE ¢ 
Visible trade | 
Merchandise ..|200.9 132.0 |203.9 | 149.4 
Invisible trade: 
Service on merchandise 16.8} 9.71,17.3) 94 
Government transactions 2.2 3.8 3.4 4.2 
Private transactions 8.0 we 8.2 11.3 
Total_. 27.0 | 21.2 | 28.8 24.9 
Capital and its service 
Long-term capital 6.4 | 36.7 5. 7 42.3 
Short-term capital 5.7 1.8 
Other financial transactions | 0. 1 1.1 7.9 2.1 
Total ¥ : 6.5 | 43.5 | 13.6 46. 2 
Gold and exchange holdings 
Commercial banks 2.9 3.0 |. 
Central Bank 1.0 | 29.0 ot 25. 0 
Private funds 6.6 
‘= 1.0 38.5 3. 1 25. 0 
Not analyzed. 3.9 
Grand total... 235.4 |235.2 |249.4 | 249.4 
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Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Importation of Specified 
Breeding Stock Permitted During Lim- 
ited Period.—Specified pure breeds of 
hogs, sheep, goats, poultry, and rabbits 
may be imported into Cuba for breeding 
purposes free of duty and taxes for 4 
years, according to Decrees Nos. 3159, 
3160, 3161, and 3162 published in the 
Official Gazette of October 26, 1945. 

In order to be accorded duty-free 
treatment, hogs must be less than 4 
years of age and be of the following 
breeds: Berkshire, Poland China, Duroc 
Jersey, Hampshire, Yorkshire, Chester 
White, Large Black, Landrace, and 
Tamworth. The animals shipped to 
Cuba must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of pedigree issued by an official or- 
ganization in the country of origin and 
visaed by the Cuban consul nearest the 
place of shipment, as well as a visaed 
veterinary certificate stating that the 
animals have been vaccinated against 
cholera and hemmorhagic septicemia. 

Duty-free importation of sheep and 
goats is limited to uncastrated males and 
females of less than 4 years old of the 
following breeds: Sheep—Southowne, 











strictions have become world-wide. 


permission of their governments. 


national frontiers. 


Where do we go from here? 
one. 


and sharpened during the war. 


the way to prosperity. 
What is the alternative? 


will be few and small. 


freedom. 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


The Future of International Economic Relationships 


International trade has been an instrument of war. 
we now must answer is whether it is to be a casualty of war. 

These years have spawned a multitude of new controls. 
Persons selling abroad have been re- 
quired to turn their foreign monies over to their governments. 
buying abroad have been forbidden to to make payments without the express 
Quantitative controls, that is, import 
quotas and export quotas, have governed the movement of goods across 
Persons desiring to import or to export have been 
compelled to obtain licenses from the control authorities. 
instead of licensing private traders, governments have set up public agencies 
to handle a large part of their foreign trade. 
for goods have taken the place of free markets. 
world’s commerce has become virtually complete. 
The immediate prospect is not a pleasant 
The sad fact is that the world is geared, right now, to continue eco- 
| nomic warfare, using the full panoply of weapons developed in the thirties 
Neither we nor our neighbors have to learn 
the game; we know how to play it; we are organized to play it. 
distress, suspicion, and recrimination can perpetuate it. 
tries, especially the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, have 
merely to tighten their hold on the regions to which they have easy access 
|} and, perhaps, to capture other areas through exclusive contracts, discrim- 
inatory arrangements, and barter deals. 
might—the world, instead of being drawn together through economic inter- 
course, would be split asunder into competing economic blocs. 
It is not the way to peace. 
It is economic freedom, in the best sense of the 
word. Economic freedom, in international relations, means the unhampered 
transfer of money between countries. 
means that barriers to the movement of goods across national boundaries 
It means that nations will not discriminate among 
their neighbors when they control their trade. 
a world so long and so tightly bound by restrictions, that the elements of 
economic freedom can be realized overnight. 
And every step that we take in that direction will be a gain. 
(From a recent address by Clair Wilcox, Director of the Office of International 


Trade Policy, Department of State, before the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


The question that 
Exchange re- 


Persons 


In many cases, 


Agreements to barter goods 
The regimentation of the 


Economic 
The larger coun- 


If this were to happen—as it easily 


This is not 


It means stable exchange rates. It 


We can hardly expect, in 
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Shropshire, Hampshire Leicesters, Lin- 
colns, Dorset, Syria, Woolless, and Bar- 
badas; goats—French Alpine, Togen- 
burg, Saanen, Nubian, and Anglo- 
Nubian. In addition to a visaed pedigree 
certificate, shipment of sheep and goats 
also must be accompanied by a visaed 
certificate that the animals have been 
given an agglutination test for brucelo- 
sis by the “slow” or “‘tube’’ method with 
negative findings. 

All varieties of the following breeds of 
rabbits will be admitted duty-free: Amer- 
ican, Champagne White, Grant Checker, 
Belgian Hare, Vienna Blue, Beneren, 
Chinchilla, Holland, England, Flanders 
Giant, Habana, Himalaya, French or 
English Belliers, Lilas, New Zealand, Si- 
amese Black, Poland, Silvered (Plateado) , 
Blue Fire, Black Fire, Cebellina, Sable, 
Malta Sable, Cartorex, Rex, Alaska An- 
gora, Spanish Giant, Mariposa, Norman- 
dos, and Burgundy Tawny (Leonado de 
Borgona). 

All varieties of the following breeds of 
poultry also are permitted to enter free 
of duty for breeding purposes. 

Chickens: Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, 
Java, Dominica, Rhode Island Red, 
Chanticleer, Jersey Black Giants, La- 
mona, New Hampshire, Leghorns, Mi- 
norca, Black Castillian, Blue Andalucias, 
Amonas, Prat Catalona ‘(Catalona del 
Prat), Brahma, Cochin, Longshans, 
Dorkings, Redcaps, Orpintons, Cornish, 
Sussex, Austrolorps, Poland, Hamburg, 
Sumatra, and Malaya. 

Ducks: Pekin, Aylesbury, Rouen, Ca- 
yuga, Gall, East India, Muscovy, Swedish, 
Buff, and Crested and Indian Runner. 

Geese: Toulouse, Emden, African, 
Chinese, Canada, Egyptian, Sevastopol, 
and Pilgrim. 

Turkeys: Narragansett, Holland, Black 
Slate, Red Bourbons, and Bronze. 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—The Cuban 
Government has appropriated the neces- 
sary funds for the erection and equip- 
ment of one control tower at Camaguey 
and certain changes on privately owned 
control towers at Rancho Boyeros in Ha- 
bana, and at Santiago de Cuba, and ad- 
ditional funds for their operation. These 
three towers will give excellent coverage 
in the areas for which Cuba will be re- 
sponsible for air navigation control in the 
Caribbean. 

Airport improvement in Cuba con- 
tinues with the lengthening and widen- 
ing of the runway at Guantanamo; run- 
way repair and construction of shelters 
at Bayamo; runway improvement at 
Cayo Mambri, and shelter and fence con- 
struction at Holguin. Camaguey and 
Santiago de Cuba are at present equipped 
with temporary night lighting but night 
air-mail flights have not yet been under- 
taken inasmuch as the new runway at 
Santiago de Cuba is at present too soft 
to attempt landings after dark. All nec- 
essary permanent lighting equipment is 
on order in the United States. Prelimi- 
nary work was initiated in July at the 
proposed Cienfueges airport. Improve- 


ments have been undertaken at the land- 
ing fields of Nueva Gerona and Santa Fe. 
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French National Railways 
Equipped To Handle 
Coal Shipments 


As the result of a steady im- 
provement in its services, the Na- 
tional Railway Company of France 
(SNCF) reports that it is fully 
equipped to transport shipments of 
coal received from abroad at 
French ports, as well as to handle 
transportation of French coal. 
Since last spring, no coal has re- 
mained piled at the tipples, but has 
been sent out to feed industries as 
rapidly as it is produced, says the 
French Press and Information 
Service. 

Since France has been receiving 
coal from the Ruhr, the SNCF has 
sent out not only a weekly contin- 
gent of empty cars, equal in num- 
ber to those which return loaded, 
but also a supplementary number 
for the mines of the inner basin. 
Between September 15 and No- 
vember 15, that supplement re- 
portedly amounted to 3,700 cars, 
representing transportation for 
approximately 75,000 tons of coal. | 


























Czechoslovakia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Control of Foreign Trade Authorized.— 
The Minister of Foreign Trade of the 
Czechoslovak Republic was authorized to 
organize the control of importation, ex- 
portation, and transit of all products, as 
well as to regulate and control their 
quantity and quality, by a decree signed 
by the President of Czechoslovakia on 
October 27, 1945, according to a telegram 
from the U. S. Embassy in Prague. 

Exempted from this authorization are 
securities, currency, and insurance pol- 
icies, which are controlled by the Min- 
istry of Finance, and films, which are 
controlled by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 

The control of foreign trade will be 
attained through the establishment of a 
licensing system not only for products 
but for all firms engaged in business. 

|For earlier nationalization plans and de- 
crees in Czechoslovakia see FOREIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY of October 6, November 3, 
November 17, and December 8, 1945.| 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Food Industries for Transformation of 
Deep-Sea Fishery Products Reorgan- 
ized.—The so-called law of the French 
State of November 20, 1943, which pro- 
vided for a French corporative organiza- 
tion of the food industries for transfor- 
mation of deep-sea fishing, was expressly 
annulled by Ordinance No. 45-597 of 
April 9, 1945, published in the Journal 
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Officiel of the French Republic 
10. on Apel 

The various trades which had 
united in that corporation have 
grouped, temporarily, by this ordinance 
into an organization called the “Trade 
Office of Food Industries for Transforma. 
tion of Products of Deep-Sea Fishing» 
which also replaces the former Trade 
Organization Committee for the Pre. 
served Fish Industry. 

Superior Council of Agriculture Reor- 
ganized.—The French Superior Counce] 
of Agriculture has been reorganized and 
its functions revised by Decree No, 45- 
603 of April 9, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
of April 10. 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Soap: Regulations for Manufacture 
and Sale Revised in French Morocco— 
Regulations governing the manufacture, 
composition, marking, and sale of soap 
in the French Zone of Morocco have been 
revised by a vizierial order of April 25, 
1945, published in the Bulletin Officie] of 
May 18. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 10, 1945, for announcement of a previous 
revision. | 


Carob Beans: Production and Stocks 
Blocked in French Morocco.—All carob 
beans harvested or to be harvested ir 
the French Zone of Morocco, as well as 
all stocks existing or to be placed in col- 
lection centers and in warehouses, were 
blocked for the account of the Bureau 
of Animal Feedstuffs, by an order of 
May 2, 1945, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of May 18. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Playing Cards, Alcohol, Beer: Con- 
sumption Taxes Increased in French 
Morocco.—The consumption taxes in 
the French Zone of Morocco on imported 
or domestic playing cards, alcohol, and 
beer have been increased by a dahir and 
two vizierial orders of April 18, 1946, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
April 20. The new rates are as follows 
(former rates in parentheses): 

Playing cards, in packs of 40 cards or 
less, 20 (1.25) francs per pack; in packs 
of more than 40 cards, 40 (2) francs per 
pack; 

Alcohol, 6,000 (2,000) francs per hee- 
toliter of pure alcohol; 

Beer, 8 (6) francs per hectoliter (den- 
sity multiplied by volume) of wort. 

[See CoMMERcE REPORTS of March 29, 1926, 
and June 19, 1937, and FoREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of May 31, 1941, for previous al- 
nouncements concerning these taxes.] 


Manufactures of Precious Metals: Hall- 
marking Fees Increased in French Mo- 
rocco.—The hallmarking and assay [és 
collected in the French Zone of Moroce 
on imported and domestic manufactured 
articles of precious metals have beet 
greatly increased by a dahir of April 18, 
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1945, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
eae hallmarking fees are as fol- 
lows, in francs per hectogram (0.22 
ound), including the weight of alloys 
and soldering (former rates in paren- 
theses): Manufactures of platinum or of 
ver, 100 (12). 

See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
31, 1941, for announcement of a previous 
increase in hallmarking fees. | 


Iron Ores: Price-Equalization Tazes 
Abolished on Exports From Tunisia.— 
The price-equalization taxes on iron ores 
exported from Tunisia to all countries 
other than France, which had been es- 
tablished by an order of February 5, 1942, 
were abolished, effective retroactively 
from November 1, 1944, by an order of 
April 21, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of April 27. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 2, 
1942, for announcement of the establish- 
ment of this tax.] 


French West 


Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reptile Skins, Prepared Fur Skins, 
Ivory Smallwares: Export Duties In- 
creased or Established.—The export 
duty on raw or prepared reptile skins 
and on prepared fur skins has been in- 
creased from 14 percent to 25 percent 
ad valorem in French West Africa, and 
an export duty of 25 percent ad valorem 
has been imposed on small wares of 
ivory, by Order No. 631 A. P. of February 
26, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of French West Africa on March 10, 
1945. This order promulgated a French 
decree of January 25, 1945, approving 
Order No. 3072 F. of November 17, 1944. 

The reptile skins affected include 
skins of saurians, hydrosaurians, and 
ophidians. 

Canned Fish: Standards of Quality, 
Packing, and Labeling Revised in French 
West Africa and French Togoland.— 
Standards of quality, preparation, pack- 
ing, and labeling of fish preserved in 
hermetically sealed containers and ster- 
ilized for exportation from French West 
Africa and French Togoland have been 
revised and amplified by Order No. 592 
S. E. of February 22, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa on April 14, following approval by 
the Permanent Commission of the Gov- 
ernment Council on April 7. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


During the first half of 1945 Honduras 
continued to enjoy economic prosperity, 
as compared with the preceding years 
during the war, and in many respects 
favorable even in comparison with pre- 
war years. Banana exports increased to 


prewar levels during this period, and the 


— companies provided employment 


or more workers than at any time in 
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the past several years. Coffee shipments 
were steady, and with quota restrictions 
removed it appeared that this item 
would assume greater importance in the 
national economy. Silver and gold ex- 
ports remained steady, and projects were 
under way for the development of addi- 
tional mineral deposits. Manufacturing 
industries, all on a small scale, were 
forced by wartime shortages to fill a 
greater place in the economic picture. 
The chief adverse factor was the high 
cost of living, especially as regards basic 
foodstuffs, since the income of the ma- 
jority of the population had not in- 
creased proportionately. 


Basic Export Crops 


Exports of bananas from Honduras to 
the United States totaled 7,228,218 stems 
during the first half of 1945, or an in- 
crease of about 33 percent over ship- 
ments during the corresponding period 
of 1944. It appeared that the banana 
industry had at last achieved its prewar 
level of operation, and it planned to ex- 
pand even above that level. 
all fruit produced was exported, as ship- 
ping was adequate and there were no sig- 
nificant losses from blow-downs or dis- 











Netherlands’ Food and Fuel: 
Shortage Affects Queen 
on Same Terms as Others 


Queen Wilhelmina, of the Neth- 
erlands, has again demonstrated 
her desire to be one with her peo- 
ple. Although, as ruler, she has 
at her disposal several palaces, 
she is now living in a small house 
in the suburbs of The Hague, says 
the Netherlands Information Bu- 
reau in an exclusive release to 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

The Queen lives on exactly the 
same rations as everyone else, and 
has been allotted only 490 kilograms 
(slightly more than half a ton) of 
coal for the four winter months, 
December, January, February, and 
March. Until December the 
Queen's home, like all others in 
the Netherlands, has been with- 
out any coal fires. 

The house is one of a row of 
three, and the only thing to dis- 
tinguish it from its neighbors is 
the Royal Standard fluttering from 
an attic window. There is no 
sentry at the door. There are two 
stories and an attic, and small 
gardens in front and in back. 

Queen Wilhelmina has decided 
that no receptions will be held in 
Noordeinde Palace during the win- 
ter, because these would require 
light and coal for heat at a time 
when Netherlanders will have light 
and heat for only one room in each 
home. 

The Queen’s favorite residence, 
Het Loo near Apeldoorn, had been 
turned over for the care of persons 
wounded in the struggle against 
the Germans. 


Practically 
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ease during this period. As in the pre- 
ceding 6 months, the favorable shipping 
situation greatly limited the production 
of dried banana products, in as much 
as the industry uses principally rejected 
bananas. During the first half of 1945 
shipments of banana powder totaled 
39,600 pounds, and 1,000 pounds of dried 
bananas were exported, 

The exportation of coffee from Hon- 
duras returned more or less to normal 
during the first half of 1945, with exports 
to the United States amounting to 2,- 
417,416 pounds, as compared with ex- 
ports to the United States during the 
corresponding period of 1944 amounting 
to 2,339,833 pounds. The current coffee 
crop is believed to be slightly lower than 
that of the preceding year, because of 
drought conditions. 

The number of coconuts exported from 
the Bay Islands to the United States de- 
creased progressively from the beginning 
of 1945, so that while exports during the 
first quarter amounted to 2,678,079 coco- 
nuts, only 877,634 were shipped to the 
United States in the second quarter. 
From January to July 1945 the price per 
1,000 coconuts rose steadily from $55 to 
$78, compared with the July 1943 price of 
$29 per 1,000. The coconut producers 
and shippers were the group which en- 
joyed the greatest prosperity as a result 
of the war. 


STRATEGIC AND EXPERIMENTAL CROPS 


Throughout the first half of 1945 Hon- 
duras continued to ship small amounts 
of abaca fiber, rubber, and essential oils 
to the United States, and experimental 
work on these and other crops continued. 

The area where abaca is cultivated ex- 
perienced abnormally severe droughts 
for 2 consecutive years, and consequently 
the outlook for this product was not as 
optimistic as it was in the early stages. 
From April through June 1945, factory 
production of baled abaca fiber totaled 
only 487,250 pounds. Although figures 
for the first quarter’s production are not 
available, comparison may be made with 
the last 3 months of 1944, during which 
period 944,625 pounds were produced. 
Exports of fiber to the United States 
during the first half of 1945 totaled 
1,266,625 pounds. 

During the first half of 1945 Honduras 
exported 63,695 pounds of natural Cas- 
tilla rubber to the United States. Suc- 
cessful experimentation with Hevea 
rubber trees was also being carried on. 

Exportation of essential oils to the 
United States consisted of 15,611 pounds 
of citronella and 5,867 pounds of lemon- 
grass oil during the period under review. 
Large-scale plantings of African oil palm 
were made, and the oil extracted from 
these nuts for experimental purposes 
may in the future be of some commercial 
importance. 


DOMESTIC FOODSTUFFS 


Because of the long dry season which 
in most parts of Honduras lasts from 
November or December until May, the 
first half of each year is usually a period 
of progressively greater shortages of 
basic foodstuffs and higher prices for 
these products. This was true for the 
first 6 months of 1945, when, although 
the trend of price increase was normal, 
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company has: 


mahogany and cedar. 


river boats up to 200 tons. 
access to the whole Amazon Basin. 


tropical plants, such as barbasco. 


many Lima manufacturers. 


of petroleum products. 








Eastern Peru Speeds Economic Development 


Commercial relations between the coastal area of Peru and the “montana”, 
that vast and rich but little exploited terrain east of the Andes, are being 
developed by a Peruvian company, the Sindicato Amazonico, S. A. 

Reports received by the Transportation Division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs say that, since its incorporation more than 2 years ago, the 


1. Put into operation the first regular land transportation service between 
the Pacific coast and the “montana.” 

2. Established a navigation line between Pucallpa and Atalaya on the 
Upper Ucayali River, a region rich in rubber, barbasco, skins, and fine timber. 

3. Erected a sawmill at Pucallpa for the milling of fine timber, principally 


4. Built a shipyard at Pucallpa capable of constructing wooden and metal 
By way of the Ucayali, these boats may have 


5. Installed a wood-working shop, organized especially for quantity pro- 
duction of cabins, furniture, boxes, and the like. 

6. Established on the Huanuco-Pucallpa Highway, on land bought from the 
Peruvian Government, a farm for cattle grazing and the development of 


7. Organized a commercial section to utilize the syndicate’s transport, 
communication, and agency facilities for the distribution in eastern Peru of 
merchandise brought in from Lima and coastal ports. 

The commercial section of the syndicate acts as agent in eastern Peru for 
It also represents the Banco de Crédito at 
Pucallpa and has signed a contract for the distribution in the Ucayali region 




















the lempira prices for beans, corn, rice, 
and brown sugar were approximately 
double the prewar figures. One of the 
few important food items which did not 
increase in price during this period was 
hog lard. 

In March, 67,200 pounds of Fortuna 
rice seed were imported from the United 
States and distributed to local growers. 
During 1944, importations of this seed 
amounted to 50,000 pounds, which pro- 
duced higher yields and better-quality 
rice than the native seed. It was esti- 
mated that rice production in Honduras 
would increase by about 600 tons this 
year as a result of importations of seed. 

Livestock suffered during the dry sea- 
son because of the drying up of pastures 
and streams, and also during the early 
months of 1945 from general outbreaks 
of anthrax and blackleg. By March, 
however, these diseases had been brought 
under control through the dipping and 
vaccination program sponsored by the 
National Agricultural and Food Supply 
Commission. By the end of June 1945 
this Commission was preparing to take 
over the responsibility of managing the 
three food-supply projects which were 
developed during the past 2 years by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Sugarcane, harvested from February 
to May, was slightly more plentiful at 
the end of the 6 months under review 
than at the beginning. Nevertheless, re- 
fined sugar was scarce throughout the 
period, and the price per pound rose 25 
percent. The entire local harvest which 
did not go into aguardiente (rum) was 
refined by the mill in San Pedro Sula 
from February to June and totaled about 
2,600,000 pounds. 


MINING 


During the period under review silver 
and gold (doré) bullion continued to be 
the second most important Honduran 


export, amounting to some 1.528,803 troy 
ounces silver content and to 9,774 ounces 
gold content. One producer supplied 
practically all the bullion exported. Ex- 
ports of gold bullion, placer mined, 
amounted to 669 troy ounces; of anti- 
mony ore, 62,770 pounds; and of mer- 
cury, 1,748 pounds. 

With the end of the war there was 
increased interest in mining activity in 
Honduras. During the first half of 1945 
exploratory work on some deposits was 
begun and interest was shown in the re- 
opening of unworked deposits which pre- 
viously were active. 


LUMBERING 


The only exportation of mahogany logs 
from Honduras to the United States 
during the first half of 1945 was a ship- 
ment of 347,460 board feet made during 
February from Puerto Cortes, the logs 
having been cut in the Lake Yojoa region. 
However, mahogany producers were ac- 
tive during the period in other localities 
as well, and other shipments were ex- 
pected during the remainder of the year. 

During January 1945 a shipment of 
5,990 board feet of lignum vitae logs was 
made from La Ceiba. This was expected 
to be the last shipment of this wood from 
that area, inasmuch as all accessible 
areas were cut over. Possibilities for 
further development of the lumbering 
industry in the La Ceiba area were con- 
sidered, the principal problem being 
transportation. 

Shipments of pine lumber from the 
Tegucigalpa area through Amapala to 
Panama during the period under review 
totaled 383,335 board feet. 


MANUFACTURING 


The Fabrica de Manteca y Jabon “At- 
lantida,” of La Ceiba, one of the most 
important industries in the country, was 
handicapped by difficulties in obtaining 
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sufficient raw materials and pac 


supplies. Both difficulties were large} 
overcome by ingenious substitutions 
The factory produced, during the first ¢ 
months of 1945, 863,504 pounds of Soap 
446161 pounds of shortening, and 
108,542 pounds of cooking oil. The plant 
is using copra, corozo nuts, pine pitch 
cottonseed, yucca, and peanuts in the 
manufacture of the above products 
Copra receipts were very low due to the 
current high prices for fresh coconyts 
and corozo replaced this as the most im. 
portant raw material. 

The one Honduran mass-production 
shoe factory, also located in La Cejhg 
manufactured 26,964 pairs of work and 
dress shoes during the first half of 1945 
It partly overcame the difficulty of ob. 
taining raw materials from the Unite 
States by purchasing vegetable tanned 
pigskin linings in El Salvador and kig. 
skins in Argentina. Some trial ship. 
ments were also made from Uruguay, 
The United States product is stil] pre. 
ferred, however. 
leather used is tanned by the factory or 
purchased from other Honduran tap. 
neries. There is only one tannery in 
Honduras, located in San Pedro Sula 
equipped with a splitting machine for 
producing upper leathers, and its pro. 
duction is far from large enough to meet 
the demand of the La Ceiba factory and 
local shoemakers. 

Production of matches by the factory in 
Tegucigalpa totaled 5,878,280 boxes dur. 
ing the first half of 1945. This factory, 
besides supplying the entire Honduran 
demand for matches, made exports to 
neighboring countries. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Because of full-scale operations and 
expansion of the fruit companies, mining 
development, construction activity, ete, 
employment continued high, with virtu- 
ally no unemployment problem in Hon- 
duras. 

TRANSPORTATION 


During the 6 months under review, 
work progressed steadily on improving 
the Honduran section of the Inter. 
American Highway. Two new air trans- 
portation companies were granted gov- 
ernment permission to operate air lines 
in Honduras and expansion of existing 
services was planned 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


During the first quarter of 1945 govern- 


ment revenues totaled 4,008,132 lempiras, 
and expenditures, 4,001,259 lempiras. 
Despite the surplus during that quarter, 
total expenditures for the first three 
quarters of the fiscal year ended June 9, 
1945, exceeded revenues by 32228 
lempiras. 

The circulation of currency in Hot 
duras continued to increase during the 
first half of 1945. On March 31, 1%, 
the amount of money in the hands of the 
public (total issue minus bank holdings) 
totaled 13,324,966 lempiras, as compare 
with 12,930,914 lempiras at the endo 
December 1944, and by June 30, 1945, this 
total had risen to 14,127,602 lempiris 
Because of the inelasticity of Hondura 
coinage and bank notes, it was necessal? 
to continue importations of United Stal 
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silver coins to supplement the circulating 
medium. Up to June 30, 1945, imports of 
United States currency totaled $4,510,000, 
or 42 percent of the entire circulating 


medium. 


Hungary 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
July and August 1945.—During July and 
August 1945, the Provisional National 
Government of Hungary issued various 
decrees dealing with tariffs and trade 
controls, as reported by the U. S. Mission 
in Budapest. Some of these decrees are 
summarized below: 

The requirement for export licenses 
with respect to certain commodities in- 
cluded in previous lists was waived by 
Decree No, 4.130/1945 of July 5. 

The Hungarian Foreign Trade Office 
was designated as the competent author- 
ity for the issuing of import licenses by 
Decree No. 4.140/1945 of July 5. (See 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
6, 1945, under the heading Tariffs and 
Trade Controls. ) 

A tax on matches, similar to a sales 
tax, to be included in the price of each 
package and to vary with the number 
of matches contained in each package, 
was imposed by Decree No. 930/1945 of 
July 15, while the size of packages was 
regulated by Decree No. 160.029/1945 of 
July 22. 

A tax was assessed on the sale of im- 
ported liquors by Decree No. 170.723/1945 
of July 15. This tax is in addition to 
import duties. 

An Office of Textile Distribution under 
the supervision of the Minister of Com- 
merce was established by Decree No. 
5.510/1945 of August 1. Under this de- 
cree a sales tax of 0.4.percent is assessed 
against the sales of all textile factories 
to cover costs of operation. 

Decree No. 104.300/1945 of August 10, 
directed that only licensed members of 
the Potato Dealer's Organization may 
purchase potatoes from growers for re- 
sale in the wholesale market. Licenses 
will be issued by the Potato Office. Po- 
tatoes may be put to industrial uses only 
pursuant to special licenses to be granted 
by the Potato Office. 

The functions of the Office of Fuel 
Distribution and Wood Imports were de- 
fined by Decree No. 24.500/1945 of Au- 
gust 12. The decree also established the 
administrative procedures for the equi- 
table distribution of fuel to industry and 
to private consumers. 

Offices of Iron Economy and of Metal 
Economy, under the supervision of the 
Minister of Industry, were established 
by Decrees No. 68.100/1945 and 68.200 
1945, respectively, both of August 17. 

An Office of Leather Distribution to 
take account of stocks of leather goods 
and footwear and to control production 
and sales was established by Decree No. 
7.010/1945 of August 28. 

Dealings in grains that were not sub- 
ject to surrender by the grower at official 
Prices were regulated by Decree No. 
105.100/1945 of August 19. Such grains 
may be sold to licensed dealers only, who, 
in turn, must file reports showing quan- 
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tity, place of storage, and price paid. 
These grains may be utilized only in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the 
Minister of Public Supplies. 

Five decrees issued on August 18, fixed 
the “participation” of the Treasury in 
specified products: Decree No. 1.010/1945 
refers to sugar sales, for which the 
amount of the tax varies from about 
$1.25 to $10 (U. S. currency) per 100 
kilograms according to the purpose for 
which the sugar is to be utilized. De- 
cree No. 1.126/1945 concerns beer sales 
according to sugar content, fixing the tax 
at about 3 cents (U. S. currency) for 
each percent of sugar content and per 
100 liters. Decree No. 1.127/1945 deals 
with cigarette lighters; the tax is higher 
if the lighter is made in whole or in part 
of precious metals. Decree No. 1.128/ 
1945 fixes the Treasury’s “participation” 
in flint, and Decree No. 1.370/1945 refers 
to sales prices of products derived from 
mineral oils. 
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Iran 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Silk and Rayon Cloth Imports Permit- 
ted.—The prohibition on the importation 
into Iran of silk and rayon cloth has 
been removed by a government decree, 
according to a cable dated November 21, 
1945, from the U. S. Embassy, Tehran. 
The decree places the importation of 
these goods under a government monop- 
oly. After paying the monopoly tax of 
20 percent, importers may sell these 
goods freely. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Over Rayon Yarn and 
Fiber Transferred to Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy.—The issuance of li- 

















Chile Plans Hotel Chain for Northern Provinces 


Anticipating a rush of Good Neighbor tourists and hoping to capitalize on 
the delightful climate and other tourist attractions of the four northern 
Provinces, Chile’s Development Corporation has announced plans for a 
3-year, 5,500,000-peso hotel-building program, reports the Transportation 
Department of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. These hotels are to be 
built at Iquique, Mamina, Antofagasta, Copiapo, Vallenar, La Serena, and 
Ovalle. That branch of the Pan American Highway which runs down the 
length of Chile unites all of these communities with the exception of Mamina, 
a resort with mineral springs 30 miles east of Iquique and 10,000 feet up in 
the Andes. 

Chile’s northern Provinces—Tarapaca, Antofagasta, Atacana, and 
Coquimbo—are arid or semiarid with copper and nitrates as the principal 
products, though agriculture flourishes wherever there is water for irrigation. 
Apart from these minerals, the production of which may suffer some decline 
now that hostilities are ended, the principal asset of this region is the 
invigorating year-round summer climate. 

Knowing that travelers in the United States go in great numbers to the 
southwestern States and that European used to flock to North Africa, Chile 
believes that an important tourist and recreation industry can be established 
in this sea-girt area, where the sun shines every day. 

The average annual rainfall at Ovalle is less than 5 inches; at Copiapo, 
half an inch, and at Iquique nothing at all. Antofagasta has not seen rain 
for so many years that many of the houses are roofed only with dried mud. 
In southern Chile, on the other hand, the winters are cold, damp, and foggy, 
with rainfall at Puerto Montt in excess of 100 inches per year. It is therefore 
believed that many residents of that region would spend their winters in 
northern Chile in the event that adequate hotel and transportation facilities 
are provided. 

Many residents of Bolivia—La Paz is 12,000 feet above sea level, and the 
nights, even in summer, are very cold—are expected to come down to this 
warm-weather resort region. Those who live in northern Argentina may 
also avail themselves of this opportunity to enjoy sea bathing, for the people 
who live in Salta are much closer to the Pacific than they are to the Atlantic. 
The new railroad now being built to connect Antofagasta with the Argentine 
city of Salta should be an important factor in this tourist traffic. 

The distance between Chile’s northern frontier and Ovalle is about 850 
miles—which means 850 miles of ocean frontage with some of the finest sea 
bathing and fishing in all the world. Due to the peculiar effect of the cool 
Humboldt current which flows northward along these shores, the air has a 
dry, invigorating quality that is very stimulating. Oases of cultivation have 
sprung up along the river valleys. 

The new tourist hotels will not be elaborate structures, but are designed 
along simple lines in keeping with the environment. Some of them will 
resemble the auto-courts of our own Southwest. The largest hotel of the 
series, the one to be located at Antofagasta, will have 150 beds, the others 
will range from 50 to 100 beds each. 

The new corporation, known as the “Consorcio Hotelero de Chile’, will be 
financed in part by the Development Corporation, the Bank of Chile, the 
Chilean State Railroads, and the National Savings Bank, which institutions 
have agreed to subscribe 60 percent of the amount required. The remainder 
is to be subscribed by communities and individuals in the regions in which the 
hotels are to be built. 
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censes for the importation of rayon yarn 
and fiber into Mexico has been trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy from the Ministry of Finance by an 
Executive decree signed on November 6, 
1945, published and effective on Novem- 
ber 22. Furthermore, the decree abol- 
ishes the Rayon Distribution Commis- 
sion, created on February 26, 1945, to 
control internal distribution. 

The Ministry of National Economy will 
issue import permits to recognized and 
authorized consumers in amounts up to 
the maximum capacity of each as dem- 
onstrated by the relevant registrations 
in the Ministry. 

The new licensing system was insti- 
tuted in accordance with the expressed 
desire of the rayon-consuming industry. 

|For previous control over rayon yarn and 
fiber, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 27, 1945.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payments and Commodities Exchange 
Agreements Concluded with Sweden.— 
An agreement for the mutual exchange 
of commodities between the Netherlands 
and Sweden, to be effective until the end 
of 1946, and a payments agreement, to 
remain in force until January 1, 1950, 
are said to have been reached on No- 
vember 10, 1945, according to informa- 
tion current in Sweden. 

The first agreement is said to contem- 
plate exports, valued at 190,000,000 
crowns (about $45,000,000) , from Sweden 
to the Netherlands, with return imports 
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from the Netherlands of a value of 130,- 
000,000 crowns (about $31,200,000). 
Swedish governmental credits already 
granted the Netherlands, Netherland as- 
sets in Sweden, and private Netherland 
financing of special Swedish machinery 
for reconstruction, are to be utilized to 
regulate payments for the excess Nether- 
land imports. 

The payments agreement is subject to 
cancelation at any time with 3 months 
notice by either party and to revision 
should either participate in an interna- 
tional monetary organization. Payments 
are to be regulated in accordance with 
an understanding between the Bank of 
Sweden and the Central Bank of the 
Netherlands. A Netherlands-Swedish 
cross exchange rate (based on the ex- 
change value of the currencies of the 
two countries in terms of the pound 
sterling) has been established at 100 
guilders=158.0769 Swedish crowns, and 
is subject to change on notification by 
either party. Reciprocal foreign ex- 
change credits are to be placed at the 
disposal of both central banks, subject 
to a maximum deficit of 20,000,000 guild- 
ers or, respectively, the equivalent in 
Swedish crowns. 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Increase in Net Profit of Reserve Bank 
of New Zealand in 1944-45.—The net 
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£NZ549,686 during the year ended Ma 
31, 1945, from £NZ476,473 in 1943-44." 

Sharp Rise in Sterling Holdings 
Assets and liabilities on March 31, jog 
balanced at £NZ93,760,922. The forme 
consisted chiefly of sterling exchann 
(converted into New Zealand curren 
at £100—£NZ124) £NZ48 124,989: rs 
vances to the State or State undertak. 
ings, £NZ28,216,076; and investmeny 
£NZ12,967,898. Holdings of _ sterjin, 
jumped from £NZ27,962,536 on March 31 
1944, due to the high level of exports and 
a decrease of about £NZ3,000,000 in Sales 
of exchange. Demand liabilities totaled 
£NZ49,497,577 and bank notes, £NZ40 
201,306. The latter was £NZ3.946 si 
above the March 31, 1944, figure. An 
increase has been recorded each year 
since the bank commenced Operations jp 
1935, at which time bank notes totaled 
only £NZ9,341,000. 

Foreign-Exchange Transactions.—Rp. 
ceipts from exports advanced from 
£NZ74,118,000 in 1943-44 to £NZ85,287,099 
in 1944-45, while receipts on account of 
American authorities and personng 
dropped from £NZ16,440,000 to £NZ5 818. 
000 in the corresponding periods, as . 
shown in the accompanying table. They 
also show that payments consisted chiefly 
of those required to cover imports, Goy. 
ernment debt, and other services. 


Foreign-Erchange Transactions, New 
Zealand 








profit of the Reserve Bank of New Zea- ) ended | tall 
. =o: ter d nded 
land, after making provision for depre- March | March 
ciation and contingencies, increased to 1, Wd | 31, 1088 
RECEIPT £ENZ £N7 
Exports 74, 118, 000 85, 287, ie 
Interest, dividend wies, im 
migrants und r itriated 
capital, and pr lel lu 
in New Ze sland $001,000 5 8A1, 
rrade det fue in New Zealand 
including oversea earnings 
New Zealand firm 3, 216,000 4, 205,00 
Commissions, royalties, and ir 
surance 25, 000 205, 000 
Donations and allowance: 250. 000 424, 
The Feperat Recister publishes daily the : y ng expense ae. 194,000) 972,000 
ae Leceipis on accoul of nerical 
full text of Presidential Proclamations suthorities and personnel 16. 440, 000, 5. 818.00 
. teceipts by gh Commissiener 
and Executive orders and any order, regu- I my es ili & " lssione 
lation, notice, or similar document pro- yet remitted to New Zealand 4, 081, 000.28, 550, 000 
a . UU nelassified 244, 000 KO 
mulgated by Federal administrative ; : = 
agencies which has general applicability Potal 1013, 544, 000) 130,877/00 
and legal effect. A partial list of subjects PAYMENTS 
covered includes: ee tad 
ny t cludin pa 
Agriculture Housing re rr of hor te nt n port 
Aviation Labor Relations Se einealt sealed tee Sanetiineda 
Business Credit Mineral Resources lice nein nwetaty ‘ ON. 1.52. 000 30, 878,000 
Communications Price Control Interest, dividends, legacie i 
Contracts: Priorities rants’ funds, repatriated capi 
Procurement Reconversion tal, and private debts due over ~- 741, 00 
Renegotiation Securities — 3, 778, 000) 4, 74, 
, lrade debts due overseas, includ 
Termination Shipping ing earnings in New Zealand of 
Z Ines i ev ‘ wl Oo 
Customs Surplus Property oversea firms and payments i 
Fair Trade Practice Taxation respect of goods imported prior 
Food and Drug- Fransportation to introduction of licensing sys 
Pe, Relations Wages and Hours tem 2, 372, 000) 1, 487,000 
Government debt and other serv 
ices, including payments in re : 
= $9.50 A MONTH ce nreee! 1 ao moue 
® Local body debt service 1. 414, 000! 1, 530, 000 
Commissions, royalties, and im 
surance 846,000 719,00 
$15 A YEAR Donations and allowance 787, 000 as 
Film hire and entertainments 619,000) 50% 
Travelers’ expenses 113,000) 191,000 
American authorities and persot 
nel 6. 318, 000) 4, 402,00 
Unclassified 403, 000 160, 0 
eae 
Total 6 972, 000/98, 317, 0 
—— 
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Money in Circulation.—Money in cir- 
culation advanced from £NZ137,800,000 
to £NZ148,000,000 during the year ended 
March 26, 1945, or by £NZ10,200,000. 
The figures in the accompanying table 
show that the increase since the end of 
March 1942 exceeds £NZ50,000,000. 


currency in Circulation in New Zealand 











{In millions of £NZ] 
—_—_— 
Item 1942! 1943! 1944! 1945! 
‘ni ; ate 1.9 9 2.5 2.6 
Coin (estimated 2.2). _2¢ 
Notes held by public 20.2 | 26.2) 31.2 34.2 
Demand deposits at ve As ig 
Reserve Bank ? 13.7 | 15.9 | 19.0 17.5 
Trading banks 61.5 | 77.1 | 85.1 93.7 
Total 97.3 121.4 (137.8 | 148.0 
1 Last Monday in March 
Government and other demand deposits at Reserve 
Bank excluding trading banks’ balances at Reserve Bank. 
?Trading banks’ total demand liabilities in New 
Zealand. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Availability of 1945 Import 
Licenses Extended—The New Zealand 
Customs Department has announced that 
licenses granted for the importation of 
goods in 1945 are valid for imports up to 
June 30, 1946, in respect of goods for 
which firm orders had been placed under 
such licenses and accepted by the sup- 
plier overseas prior to November 1, 1945. 
However, import licenses issued for 1945 
in substitution of 1944 licenses, and 1944 
licenses extended to December 31, 1945, 
are valid until that date only. 


Norway 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages: Duty Exemption Period 
May Be Prolonged.—The Norwegian cus- 
toms authorities are considering the ex- 
tension, until July 1, 1946, of the present 
orders granting import-duty exemption 
to individuai gift packages of food and 
used clothing, according to a report of 
November 20 from the U. S. Legation at 
Oslo. The current exemption was to 
have expired on December 31, 1945. 

Under current regulations, no import 
licenses need be obtained by the ad- 
dressee unless the Norwegian customs 
authorities appraise the package con- 
cerned at a value in excess of 100 crowns 
(about $20) and no ration coupons need 
be surrendered for gift articles. While 
mixed shipments are permitted, new 
footwear and new textile piece goods 
(which are both subject to high duties) 
should not be packed with used clothing. 
No disinfection certificates are required 
for shipments of used clothing. Each 
addressee is entitled to receive one 
package per day. 

The Norwegian customs authorities are 
at present considering granting duty ex- 
emption on small quantities of tobacco 
In gift packages, 

[See ForEIGN ComMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 1, 1945, for a previous announcement 


concerning customs treatment of gift pack- 
ages sent to Norway. | 
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Supreme Economic Council Created to Direct China’s 
Economic Reconstruction and Development 


A Supreme Economic Council has been created to direct and promote 
economic reconstruction and development of China, according to a report 
of the Chinese News Service dated November 26, 1945, and confirmed by 
information from Chungking. Its aims will be to achieve the fullest and 
most effective utilization of China’s resources; to establish essential policies 
and programs in the economic field; and to coordinate economic activities 


The new council has been given authority over economic activities of all 
Chinese Government agencies, and its decisions are to be final. 
Soong and Dr. Wong Wen-hao, President and Vice President of the Executive 
Yuan, are Chairman and Vice-Chairman, respectively, of the council. Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek, it is reported, personally took the initiative in estab- 
lishing the council, which is to report periodically to him as well as to make 


In a speech to the first meeting of the Council, November 27, President 
Chiang recommended development of programs for (1) the improvement of 
transportation, (2) agrarian reform, (3) assistance to industry to increase 
production, with elimination of wartime Government controls except where 
this would clearly impair the national economy, (4) encouragement of foreign 
trade, and (5) improvement of health standards. 
council “give prompt and vigorous encouragement and assistance to those 
projects of greatest value to the national economy as a whole,” and placed 
special emphasis upon river developments which might provide flood control, 
irrigation, electric power, and improvement in inland navigation. 


ets v, 


He recommended that the 

















Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


CENTRALIZED MARKETING FOR CITRUS FRUIT 
CONTINUED 


In an effort to assure an equitable divi- 
sion of sales of citrus fruits among all 
growers, as well as maximum prices, the 
Government of Palestine has provided 
for the continuation of the Citrus Mar- 
keting Scheme through 1945-46, accord- 
ing to notice published in the Palestine 
Gazette of September 20, 1945. With 
packing materials in short supply, ship- 
ping space difficult to obtain, and mar- 
kets uncertain, it is the policy of the 
Government to continue and_ to 
strengthen, rather than to relax, the 
wartime controls in this industry. To 
these ends, centralized marketing 
through the Citrus Marketing Board is 
continued, and the powers of the board 
have been extended. 

Under the 1945-46 regulations, the 
Citrus Marketing Board is authorized to 
make and to enforce a plan for the mar- 
keting of the 1945-46 crop of Shamuti 
oranges, Valencia oranges, grapefruit, 
and lemons. The board, acting on be- 
half of the exporters of the scheduled 
citrus fruits, may enter into any under- 
taking for the export or sale of such 
fruits. It may also regulate prices, de- 
termine the rights and duties of citrus 
exporters and citrus growers, respective- 
ly, and regulate the relations between 
the two groups in connectior with the 
picking, grading, packing, transport, and 
marketing of the fruits. 

Among other changes in this year’s 
plan from that of the preceding season 
are the inclusion of lemons as a sched- 
uled citrus fruit, provision for more 
stringent regulation of the byproducts 
factories, and the allocation of sales on 
the basis of the area of groves. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Citrus Machinery Admitted Free.— 
Machinery and equipment, imported for 
use in the production of citrus products, 
may now enter Palestine free of duty, 
according to a notice published in the 
Palestine Gazette of September 20, 1945. 
Included are such items as conveyors; 
conveyor chains and belts; machinery 
for the washing of citrus fruit; sizing 
machines; juice extractors; sieving ma- 
chines; oil-extraction machines; centri- 
fuges; pumps; deaerators;: deoilers: 
cooling, mixing, and storage tanks; heat 
exchangers; vacuum pans; filling ma- 
chines; seaming machines; cooling ma- 
chines; refrigerating installations; ham- 
mer and other mills; steam jet ejectors; 
filter presses; driers; screw _ presses; 
stills and evaporators; packing, closing, 
and weighing devices; steam boilers; and 
other articles which are in the nature of 
fixtures necessary for the assembling of 
a complete unit for the production of 
citrus products. Any person intending 
to claim exemption from duty on any of 
the articles specified must, prior to im- 
portation, file detailed specifications 
with the Director of Customs, Excise, 
and Trade. 

Other Tariff Changes.—Several other 
changes have recently been made in the 
Palestine customs duties. According to 
Gazette notice of August 30, soda brine 
is now admitted free. By notice of 
September 20, the duty on safety-razor 
blades was reduced from 5 mils each to 
1.5 mils, while the duty on safety razors 
and parts was increased to 15 percent 
ad valorem with a 5 percent additional 
ad valorem duty. By notice of Septem- 
ber 27, petroleum and petroleum jelly 
became dutiable at 15 percent ad 


valcrem. 
a 
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Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sole Leather: Import Duties and Con- 
sular Fees Reestablished.—The import 
duty and consular fees on sole leather 
in Peru, which were suspended tempo- 
rarily by a resolution of November 15, 
1944, were fully reestablished by a Su- 
preme Resolution of April 14, 1945, pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the Superintend- 
ency of Customs for August 1945. 

{|For announcement of suspension of im- 
port duties and consular fees on sole leather, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 17, 
1945. ] 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


FACILITIES FOR HANDLING IMPORTS IM- 
PROVING 


With increased sailings to the Philip- 
pines scheduled for November, December, 
and January, it appeared in October that 
the serious shortage in shipping would 
be sufficiently relieved to adequately sup- 
ply the Manila market with goods that 
may be available for shipment from the 
United States, according to a report on 
economic conditions in the Philippines 
during October 1945 from the U. S. Con- 
sulate General, Manila. With reduced 
arrivals of military supplies and in- 
crease efficiency in unloading, it also ap- 
peared that there would be no serious 
problem of port facilities. The port of 
Manila handled an average of about 
15,000 tons per day during October and 
at the end of the month had a backlog 
of only about 90,000 tons, which could be 
unloaded in less than a week. 

The receipt of additional United States 
Army trucks, furthermore, was expected 
to minimize the difficulties in handling 
imported goods as they arrived. The 75 
trucks available for hauling goods from 
the piers to dealers’ warehouses were to 
be augmented on November 1 by 100 
trucks from the Army, with an additional 
100 promised for December 1. There re- 
mained at the end of October a shortage 
of warehouses available for civilian goods, 
but it was hoped that this situation also 
would be relieved by the release of some 
warehouses by the Army before the end 
of the year. 

The lack of warehouse space for civil- 
ian goods resulted in considerable 
pilferage at Manila docks in October, 
causing a boost in insurance rates, 
which, in turn, incréased the price of 
imported merchandise. Breakage and 
weather damage were also important 
factors in fixing insurance rates on some 
types of goods. An effort to organize a 
special harbor police force was made, 
but results by the end of October were 
largely ineffective. It was felt by those 
acquainted with the situation, however, 
that use of the additional Army trucks 
would greatly facilitate the movement 
of goods and lessen the danger of loss 
from pilferage and weather damage. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF CEILING PRICES 
DIFFICULT 


New ceiling prices on all imported 
items, issued by the Price Control Divi- 
sion of the Manila Police Department, 
were not widely observed, despite a num- 
ber of arrests for violations. In some of 
the city markets stall holders threatened 
to walk out unless price control agents 
were withdrawn. At the close of Octo- 
ber the Police Department issued an or- 
der requiring that price tags be affixed 
to all merchandise offered for sale. 
Prices of imported goods were substan- 
tially higher in the Provinces than in 
Manila because of the shortage and high 
cost of transportation. 

The official ceiling price on rice re- 
mained nominally at 32 centavos per 
ganta (16 cents per 5 pounds of cleaned 
rice), but the Emergency Control Ad- 
ministration (ECA) announced that the 
price would be substantially raised when 
rice is again available for distribution. 
Supplies of domestic rice for the Manila 
market were expected to be extremely 
limited until after the December har- 
vest, and the new price was based on 
the landed cost of rice being brought 
from Chile and the United States. Ef- 
forts to obtain rice from Siam and Indo- 
china were unproductive throughout 
October. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce estimated the 1945-46 rice 
crop at 35 000,000 cavans (1,540,000 met- 
ric tons) of palay, or about 70 percent of 
normal. Rice fields as seen from the 
roads, however, have appeared fully 
planted. The National Rice & Corn 
Corp., as well as private rice millers, 
awaited needed parts and equipment in 
October to permit operation of their mills 
during the rice harvest in December 


Foop RATIONING LOWER 


The distribution of food rations by ECA 
fell off sharply in October, averaging less 
than 10 pounds per person against an 
average of about 15 pounds in September. 
No rice was available for distribution in 
the last 10 days of October, and in the 
final week of the month the eight ECA 
districts of Greater Manila supplied an 
average of only 130,000 pounds of food to 
1,363,000 people through stores and 8,000 
pounds to 36,000 persons on direct relief 
Distribution of cotton cloth through re- 
tail channels had not been started by 
ECA up to the end of October. 

Arrangements for the purchase of 14.- 
000,000 boxes of 10-in-1 rations from the 
Army were completed early in Novem- 
ber, when a wholesale price of 14 pesos 
($7) per box was agreed upon. Each 
box was understood to contain 1'2 pounds 
of sugar and 100 cigarettes. The former 
was difficult to obtain in Manila at any 
price, while the cigarettes alone were 
worth half the price of the box, on the 
basis of prevailing black-market prices 
It was expected that dealers purchasing 
the Army rations would break up the 
boxes and sell the items individually. 


Steps TAKEN BY GOVERNMENT TO PROCURE 
LIVESTOCK 


A Livestock Procurement and Distri- 
bution Unit was organized in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry to assist farmers in 
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obtaining carabaos and other work apj. 
mals. The Bureau has estimated Jo 
during Japanese occupation at 41 Percent 
for carabaos, 67 percent for hogs, 71 for 
cattle, 62 for chickens, and 75 percent for 
goats. A census is to be made of a} 
available supplies and the Unit wil] act 
as broker between buyers and sellers 
An effort also is being made to obtain the 
names of exporters of poultry, hogs 
goats and cattle in the United States 
and other countries, together with data 
as to prices and quantities available 
UNRRA, which established an office in 
Manila in July 1945, has been requesteg 
by the Commonwealth Government to 
obtain as many work animals as possible 
from Indochina, Australia, or other areas 
where they are obtainable. 

Steps were taken in October to organize 
the Philippine Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, for which the Philippine 
Congress had appropriated 1,000 009 
pesos ($500,000) with approval of Pres. 
ident Osmena. Principal functions of 
the Administration are said to be to act 
as the representative of the Common. 
wealth Government in dealing with 
UNRRA, to plan, coordinate and admin. 
ister relief activities, and to coordinate 
the procurement and equitable distriby- 
tion of available supplies and equipment 
for relief and rehabilitation. The Ad. 
ministration is further charged with 
formulating plans for the rapid rehabjj- 
itation of agriculture, industry, trade, 
and finance. 

The National Trading Corporation, 
organized shortly before the war to im- 
port goods for resale to Filipino retailers. 
was revived during October with the 
proposal that its prewar activities be 
resumed in an effort to rehabilitate small 
Filipino merchants It was further 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
moting interisland trade and aiding in 
the distribution of local products. 


Exports LIMITED TO COPRA AND ABACA 


About 4.000 tons of copra were ex- 
ported in October, the first appreciable 
shipment of new copra since reoccupa- 
tion of the Philippines. As trucks began 
to arrive to provide transportation from 
plantations to ports, it was hoped that 
copra shipments would increase sub- 
stantially 

Exports of abaca from the Bicol Prov- 
inces of southern Luzon continued, and 
were expected to reach 1,000 short tons 
in November. Additional amounts have 
been supplied the two rope factories op- 
erating in Manila. Revival of abaca pro- 
duction in Davao Province, Mindanao, 
has proceeded slowly, but it was hoped 
that about 750 tons would be available 
for export before the end of the year. 

The acting director of the National 
Land Settlement Administration has an- 
nounced that ramie will be one of the 
principal crops in the land-settlement 
project in the Koronadal Valley, Minda- 
nao. Three thousand hectares (7; 
acres) of ramie are reportedly planted 
at present, and this acreage is to be more 
than doubled, according to the al 
nouncement. This area planted to col 
ton in the- valley, now about 2) 
hectares (4,940 acres), also is to be & 
panded, while attempts will be made 10 
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revive ranching aS soon as cattle are 
available. 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY LAGGING 


Although Manila was provided with 
adequate electric power supply in Octo- 
per, there were no significant industrial 
developments during the month. United 
States Army officers indicated that the 
two cement mills would very shortly be 
returned to civilian operation, and a 
coconut-oil company in Laguna Province 
started production for the local market 
with equipment salvaged from the ruins 
of its factory. It was believed that coco- 
nut-oil production in Manila would not 
likely start before January, unless the 
Army should make surplus motors and 
belting available to the mills. Represen- 
tatives of a newly incorporated textile 
company planned a trip to the United 
States in November for the purchase of 
a textile mill. 


Motor VEHICLES RECEIVED FROM THE 
ARMY 


In addition to the 200 trucks for use 
at Manila docks, the Army agreed in Oc- 
tober to make 1,500 trucks and nearly 500 
jeeps and weapon carriers available to 
the Commonwealth Government. An- 
nounced plans indicated that most of the 
trucks would be used for construction 
work rather than for transportation of 
goods and passengers, although officers 
of the Manila Railroad Co. hoped to rv- 
ceive 50 trucks. 

A bill appropriating 20,000,000 pesos 
as a loan to the Manila Railroad Co. was 
approved by the President of the Philip- 
pines in October, but railroad officiais 
were not optimistic about receiving the 
funds in the near future. Reconstruc- 
tion of the line from Manila to Legaspi 
probably could be completed in about 6 
months, when funds are available, it was 
stated. At the end of October the south- 
ern line was open only to Los Banos, 
Laguna Province. 

In the absence of sugar cargoes and 
with very little rice moving, there has 
been relatively little civilian freight car- 
ried on the northern line from Manile to 
San Fernando, La Union Province. Rail- 
road officials anticipate, however, that a 
very substantial amount of civilian 
freight will be available when the south- 
ern line, traversing the principal copra 
region in the Philippines, is open to 
Legaspi. 

Actual operation of the Manila Rail- 
road Co. was in civilian hands under 
Army supervision by the end of October, 
according to Army authorities, and plans 
called for the return of the properties to 
the company on January 1, 1946. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages Erempted From Import 
Duties, Taxes, Licenses, and Certificates 
of Indigence.—Gift packages up to 5 kilo- 
grams (approximately 11 pounds) in 
Weight received in Poland from the 
United States are exempted from import 
duties, taxes, certificates of indigence, 
and import licenses, according to infor- 
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mation given by officers of the Polish 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs to the 
U. S. Embassy in Warsaw (telegram of 
November 20, 1945). 

Although customs duties are not levied, 
a customs examination fee of 10 zlotys per 
package is charged. No consumption, 
production, or other taxes are levied, but 
a nominal delivery fee is payable by the 
addressee. Recipients are not required 
to surrender ration coupons for rationed 
commodities so received. 

Gift packages may contain all items for 
personal use except guns, ammunition, 
drugs, medicine, and alcohol. Tobacco 
is limited to 50 grams (approximately 
1.75 ounces) or 50 cigarettes. The total 
weight of packages may not exceed 5 
kilograms, but the sender may mail an 
unlimited number of packages. No 
visaed list of contents is required. 


Seychelles 


Economic Conditions 


Three new items of labor legislation 
have been proposed for the colony of Sey- 
chelles, according to a notice published 
in the Government Gazette of July 12, 
1945. The bills which have been brought 
forward are as follows: (1) The Employ- 
ment of Servants Bill, (2) the Outlying 
Islands (Employment of Servants) Bill, 
and (3) the Recruitment of Workers Bill. 
Nearly 2 years ago the Governor of the 
colony told the Legislative Council that 
an essential condition to the grant of 
financial help from the United Kingdom 
under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act was that labor legislation be 
improved. At a recent session of the 
Legislative Council several trade-union 
measures were adopted. Now these bills 
are proposed in an endeavor to bring the 
Consolidated Code up to modern stand- 
ards. 

The Employment of Servants Bill is 
designed to replace an out-of-date and 
almost obsolete law dealing with the em- 
ployment of servants throughout the 
colony. The proposed law covers such 
matters as types of contract, employment 
of juveniles, wage payments, advances, 
discharges, the responsibility of employ- 
ers for the housing and feeding of serv- 
ants, medical attention, and breach of 
contract. The Outlying Islands (Em- 
ployment of Servants) Bill provides for 
a single form of written contract, re- 
quires employers to provide shops for 
employees, and details the treatment to 
be accorded servants and juveniles. Its 
content also covers breach of contract, 
employment disputes, and the powers of 
employers. The other proposed ordi- 
nance deals with the recruitment of 
workers and the licensing of recruiters. 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Deductions Allowed Under 
New Income Tax Law.—An ordinance to 
amend the Income Tax Ordinance, 1923 
(No. 7), was recently enacted by the 
Government of the colony of Seychelles. 
The new ordinance provides the follow- 
ing additional deductions to be made in 
ascertaining the chargeable income of 
any person engaged in a trade, business, 
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profession, or vocation: (1) An initial 
allowance of 10 percent on the cost of 
new industrial buildings; (2) a reason- 
able amount for depreciation of prop- 
erty, including plant and machinery, 
during the year immediately preceding 
the year of assessment, and (3) an initial 
allowance of 20 percent of any sum actu- 
ally expended during the year preceding 
the year of assessment on any new plant 
and machinery employed in acquiring 
the income. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Export Duties on Cinnamon Bark 
and Copra Announced.—The export duty 
in Seychelles on cinnamon bark, former- 
ly dutiable at 2 rupees per ton or frac- 
tion thereof (approximately $0.60), has 
been changed by the Customs Tariff 
(Amendment) Regulation (No. 2) 1945, 
to provide for a duty equal to 10 percent 
of the f. o. b. price per ton, according 
to a notice published in the Seychelles 
Government Gazette for July 23. The 
same export schedule placed a similar 
duty on the export of copra. No export 
duty was levied on copra heretofore. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


TURKISH CENSUS SHOWS POPULATION 
INCREASE 


The population of Turkey, according 
to a census taken on October 21, 1945, 
totals 18,871,203. This compares with 
17,820,950 in 1940 and 16,158,018 in 1934. 
The 1945 figure includes the population 
of the territory of Hatay (estimated in 
1939 at 220,000), which was acquired 
from Syria in June 1939 and was not 
covered by the 1940 census. The popu- 
lation of the principal cities, with 1940 
figures in parentheses, is as follows: 
Istanbul, 844,090 (793,949); Ankara, 
227,505 (157,242); Izmir, 200,088 (183,- 
762); Adana, 100,367 (88,119); Bursa, 
86,021 (77,598); Eskisehir, 80,096 (60,- 
742) : Gazi Antep, 62,775 (57,132) ; Konya, 
58,834 (56,465) ; Kayseri, 57,698 (52,467) ; 
Erzurum, 52,534, (47,613); Sivas, 45,419 
(41,730); Malatya, 41,559 (36,292); Di- 
yarbekir, 41,260 (42,555); Samsun, 38,- 
417 (37,216) ; Zonguldak, 36,679 (27,972) ; 
Urfa, 36,635 (35,266); Maras, 36,404, 
(27,744). 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


License Not Required for Goods Im- 
ported by Post for Repair.—The British 
Board of Trade has announced that im- 
port licenses will not be required for 
goods which are imported by post for re- 
pair and subsequently reexported by post. 

Notice to Importers No. 167 explains 
that eligibility for this concession must 
in each case be established to the satis- 
faction of the Officer of Customs and Ex- 
cise at the place of importation. On ex- 
portation, in cases where the production 
of an export license would normally be 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUTOMOTIVE SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Of the 82,114 automobiles operating in 
Sweden on July 1, 1945, those powered by 
gas generators using charcoal fuel num- 
bered 47,450 and those using wood, 
25,125. Others were powered by com- 
pressed gases, acetylene, gasoline, dis- 
tillate, Diesel oil, kerosene, and electric- 
ity. 

On July 1, 1945, privately owned pas- 
senger cars in operation totaled 39,956, 
trucks, 38,253, and busses, 3,905. 

The 17,235 heavy-type motorcycles in 
operation on July 1 were powered either 
by gasoline, generator gas, or electricity. 
Production of a lightweight type of 
motorcycle, structurally resembling a 
bicycle, has been resumed by a Swedish 
firm and the construction of racing 
motorcycles of 500 and 350 cubic centi- 
meter cylinder volume motors is reported 
pending. 

The new Swedish jeep-type vehicle is 
described as a fully enclosed, 2-door car, 
seating five passengers and driver, witha 
heavy frame and a 4-wheel drive. The 
press has reported the exportation by 
the Volvo Co. of cars to South America, 
the first shipment of 15 cars having left 
Sweden on July 20, 1945. 


Beverages 


BEER PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


In Egypt beer is produced mainly for 
the European population. The Egyptian 
breweries rely on imported hops as hops 
are not produced locally. 

When Allied troops moved into Egypt 
in the war years, the demand for beer 
increased. In 1942 the “Army Beer Com- 
mittee” was set up to encourage expan- 
sion of the brewing industry and to in- 
Sure that an adequate proportion of the 
total production was made available to 
the Forces and an equitable distribution 
made among the Forces personnel. In- 
cluded in the comnmittee were represen- 
tatives of the Middle East Supply Center, 
Middle East Forces (British) ; U.S. Army 
Forces in the Middle East; Navy, Army, 
Air Force Institute (British) ; the British 
Embassy, and the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corporation. 

Under the system of control which has 
existed for the past several years, pro- 
curement and importation of hops has 
been carried out by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation on the basis of 
import programs for Egypt and other 
Middle Eastern countries formulated by 
the Middle East Supply Center. Distri- 
bution of hops to the breweries has been 
carried out by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation upon instruc- 
tions from the Middle East Supply Cen- 
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ter. Seventy percent of the output of 
each brewery is purchased for distribu- 
tion to the Forces. 

In 1940 the two breweries then in oper- 
ation in Egypt produced about 110,000 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons) 
of beer. A third brewery commenced op- 
eration in 1943, and in 1944 the three 
breweries, operating at full capacity, 
produced 412,000 hectoliters. 

The import program for the entire 
Middie Eastern area with which the 
Middle East Supply Center is concerned 
was 160 long tons of hops for the period 
July 1944 to June 1945, of which Egypt's 
share was $6 tons. About 180 tons were 
to be imported in the current 12-month 
period, with Egypt’s share remaining at 
96 tons. The latter figure may be taken 
as the best estimate of consumption dur- 
ing the past year. 

Prior to 1940 Egypt imported hops 
from European countries, the most im- 
portant of which were the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg. In 1940, 11,523 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.204§ pounds) were im- 
ported from the United States, and in 
later years all supplies with the excep- 
tion of 173 kilograms from the United 
Kingdom in 1941 have been imported 








| Chilean Dolomite Deposits 
Promise Industrial Value 


| 

| Dolomite found in the northern- 
|} most Chilean Province of Tara- 
paca, said to be the only deposit on 
the South American continent, has 
| demonstrated extraordinary quali- 
| ties in tests made in the labora- 
tories of the University of Chile 
and of the New York State College 
of Ceramics, says the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

The reserve is estimated at 
24,696,000 tons of crude dolomite 
| and 8,391,600 tons of select mate- 
| rial. 

Only select dolomite is being ex- 
ploited at the present time, and it 
is used for the manufacture of hy- 
draulic cement, and for exteriors 
of stucco or plaster, replacing white 
cement. It also is utilized as the 
raw material for the manufacture 
of Sorel cement, used in mosaics. 
Other uses which the Chilean dolo- 
mite serves are in the manufacture 
| of carbonate of magnesium, in the 
glass industry, and in fertilizers. 
In Iquique, dolomite has been used 
in the Government’s new maritime 
building and in the new structure 
for the School of the Artisans. 

Industrial possibilities are seen | 
for the Tarapaca region through | 
future development of the dolomite | 
deposits. 
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from the United States. The Uniteg 
States has been named as the sole loa. 
ing area in the 1945-46 program. How. 
ever, because of delays in procurement 
and shipment, 50 long tons of hops haye 
been shipped from the United Kingdom 
against replacement later from the 
United States. 

Stocks of hops in the hands of Egyp. 
tian breweries as of August 1 totaled ap- 
proximately 70 tons, a quantity sufficient 
to maintain production of beer at fu) 
capacity until May 1946. All Uniteg 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation stocks 
have been disposed of to breweries jn 
Egypt and elsewhere in the Middle East. 

Although it is considered probable that 
Middle East Supply Center control over 
imports of hops will be continued until] 
June 30, 1946, and perhaps longer, begin- 
ning January 1, 1946, procurement wil] 
be carried out by the separate breweries 
through normal commercial channels. 

The rapidity with which the United 
Nations forces are removed from Egypt 
will be the most important factor affect- 
ing the brewing industry in the near 
future. As the native population does 
not customarily consume beer, the level 
at which beer production and require- 
ments of hops will eventually be stabi- 
lized will depend upon the number of 
Europeans, including military and naval 
personnel, remaining in the country in 
the postwar period. 


Swiss WINE HARVEST 


Switzerland's 1945 wine harvest is esti- 
mated at 70,000,000 liters (1 liter =1.0567 
quarts), or about 10,000,000 liters above 
the 1844 output. About 59,700,000 liters 
of the 1945 total will be produced in west- 
ern Switzerland and the _ remaining 
10,300,000 liters in eastern Switzerland, 


Chemicals 


BOLIvIA’s IMPORTS 


Bolivia’s imports of chemicals and al- 
lied products during the first 6 months 
of 1945 were valued at $672,317, accord- 
ing to preliminary import statistics re- 
leased by the Ministry of Finance. In- 
cluded in this total were imports of phar- 
maceutical products valued at $471,030. 


FERTILIZER Propuction, Nova SCOTIA, 
CANADA 


Three concerns in Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada. manufacture fertilizers, according 
to an industrial survey of the Province. 
Most of the raw materials are obtained in 
Canada, except pctassium chloride, 
which is imported from the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


CALCIUM-PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Egypt’s output of calcium phosphate 
(phosphate rock), in tonnage the most 
important procuct of Egyptian mines, 
amounted to 315,566 metric tons in 1944, 
compared with 318,186 in 1943, according 
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to the Department of Mines and Quar- 
The Kosseir mines in Upper Egypt on 
the coast of the Red Sea are the largest. 
New deposits are reported to have been 
discovered in this region in 1942, but 
their development was retarded to some 
extent, although production increased in 
1942 over the two preceding years. The 
future of the Kosseir mines is uncertain, 
particularly in view of their Italian own- 
ership. Their output is exported to Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. 

With an output of 80,000 tons annually, 
the Safaga mine on the Red Sea produces 
for export to India. This mine has been 
worked for about 30 years and production 
may begin to decline within a few years. 
In the Nile Valley, about 50 miles south 
of Luxor, the Hamata and Takadas mines 
produce for domestic consumption, the 
former having an output of 2,500 tons 
annually. Ground and mixed with sul- 
fur from the United States, the product 
is reportedly used as an insecticide; be- 
fore the war the rock was exported to In- 
dia and Kenya. The Takadas mine sup- 
plies phosphates for the manufacture of 
superphosphates in a plant a Kafr Zayat: 
output is about 15,000 tons annually- 


INDIA’S IMPORTS 


India’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs increased almost 50 percent in 
value in 1944-45 compared with the 
value of imports in 1943-44, according 
to official customs statistics. Compara- 
ble figures are given as 101,415,942 and 
68,568,541 rupees, respectively, or ap- 
proximately $30,547,000 and $20,654,000. 

Imports of dye declined 3,720,853 
rupees, Or approximately $1,121,000, in 
value in 1944-45 from the value of im- 
ports in the preceding year. Totals were 
79,230,156 and 82,961,109 rupees, respec- 
tively, or $23,866,310 and $24,989,000. 


Exports From U. K. 


Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors of British manufacture amounted 
to £3,579,542 in July and to £3,295,802 in 
August, according to a United Kingdom 
chemical publication. During the period 
January—August 1945 these exports were 
valued at £23,300,000, an increase of 
£8,460,000 over those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1938. 


Coal 


NEW MINE BEING DEVELOPED, U. S. S. R. 


Work is being begun on the develop- 
ment of a deposit of coking coal in the 
Tom and Ussu river region of the Kuz- 
netsk basin in the Soviet Union, accord- 
ing to the Soviet press. Discovered in 
1942, the deposit adds considerably to 
Russia’s known supply of coking coal 
of which there has always been a 
shortage. 

A recent survey of the deposit re- 
vealed the coal to be of good quality with 
an ash content never exceeding 8.5 per- 
cent and averaging 5.7 percent. There 
are about 25 layers of coal in the bed, 
all of the upper 10 or 12 being coking 
coal. Each layer varies in thickness be- 
tween 1 and 10.5 meters. The nature of 
the layers seems to favor the shaft 
method of mining. 
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Oil Production Resumes on 
Tarakan 


Oil production in the Tarakan 
fields off Borneo, first territory in 
the Netherlands Indies to fall to 
the Japanese, has been resumed 
on a limited scale, the Batavian 
Oil Co. reported recently. No esti- 
mate was made for 1945 output, 
because full-scale production has 
been made impossible by the de- 
struction of field equipment and 
storage facilities. 

When the Japanese invaded 
Tarakan in January 1942, the 
Dutch garrison destroyed most of 


the existing wells and storage tanks. 
During the Japanese occupation, 
American bombers struck the fields 
in November 1944. The Japanese 
attempted to follow a “scorched- 
earth” policy when the island was 
invaded by the Allies this year. 
However, an examination revealed 
that one-third of the wells in the 
Pamusian area were not destroyed, 
and almost half the new wells 
bored by the Japanese were in op- 
erating condition. 

In 1940, Tarakan’s crude-oil pro- 
duction amounted to 807,821 long 
tons, but dropped to 698,284 in 
1941. Boring was continued 
throughout 1940 because of the 
demand for oil, but lack of cargo 
space limited production in 1941. 
.The company noted that, despite 
the Dutch destruction and Ameri- 
can bombing, the Japanese suc- 
ceeded in operating the wells and 
even carried out 140 new borings. 























The development of the deposit will be 
facilitated by the existence nearby of 
abundant supplies of timber which can 
be used for construction material. 
Meanwhile plans are being made for the 
building of a railroad to connect the 
new mine with Stalinsk, thus not only 
providing for the transportation of the 
coal but linking the deposit with the 
Minusinsk region and its mineral 
resources. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


Building permits issued in Medellin, 
Colombia, increased to 183 in July and 
181 in August from 95 issued in June, 88 
in May, and 144 in April. 

Buildings under construction during 
the third quarter of 1945 included a 10- 
story office building sponsored by a tex- 
tile milling company and a 7-story build- 
ing sponsored by a transport company. 
The Coltejer Textile Mills have started 
four large buildings, two of which are 
for garment and rayon factories and the 
others for expansion of present operating 
facilities. In addition, the company is 
erecting 150 houses for its workers and a 
large office building in the center of the 
city. 
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The municipality of Medellin has pur- 
chased a site for a slaughterhouse and 
was reported in October to be considering 
quotations submitted on equipment. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION FOR PALERMO 
PROVINCE, ITALY 


Construction projects proposed for the 
Province of Palermo, Sicily, Italy, call 
for the expenditure of some 200,000,000 
lire, as follows: 55,000,000 lire for repair 
of dwellings; 50,000,000 lire for the erec- 
tion and repair of 26 hospitals and mu- 
nicipal buildings; 5,000,000 lire for the 
repair of religious and charitable institu- 
tions; 45,000,000 lire for 21 land-reclama- 
tion projects; 20,090,000 lire for water- 
works; 10,000,000 lire for the demolition 
and clearing of ruined buildings; and the 
remainder for harbor works and road 
construction. Little actual progress has 
been made, however, because of the 


shortage of materials, particularly of 


cement. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF STALINGRAD, U.S.S. R. 


A commission for the reconstruction 
of Stalingrad, Soviet Union, has been cre- 
ated by the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, the Soviet press reported in Sep- 
tember. This commission, which will be 
responsible directly to the council, is com- 
posed of three trusts—housing, public 
building construction, and sanitation 
works. The commission’s budget 
amounts to 238,000,000 rubles (5.3 
rubies==$1), and plans have been made 
for the period 1945=47. 

As a means of encouraging competition 
among the local enterprises which sup- 
ply the city with building materials, the 
Soviet Government has established the 
Red Banner entitling the winner to pre- 
miums of 100,000 rubles, 50,000 rubles, 
and 25,000 rubles. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS IN EIRE 


Work on the damming of the River 
Erne, Eire, for a proposed hydroelectric 
station was begun in August, and bids 
have been requested for the turbines. 
About 4 years will be required to complete 
the project which will be capable of 
generating 200,000,000 units of electric- 
ity annually, or about 60 percent of the 
total of the Shannon hydroelectric plant. 

The last consignment of mechanical 
equipment has been received for the 
Poulaphouca hydroelectric station near 
Dublin, which is expected to produce 
30,000,000 units of electricity annually 
when in full operation. 

Peat will be used as fuel for a steam 
generating plant to be located at Port- 
arlington, in the heart of Clonsast Bog. 
About 120 long tons of peat a year will 
be required to produce 50,000,000 units of 
electricity. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


The value of imports of electrical ap- 
paratus into Brazil in 1944 showed an 
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increase of $2,998,150 over the preceding 
year, according to the South American 
press. While small declines were re- 
ported in imports of radio sets and tele- 
phone apparatus, electric generators and 
motors almost doubled—from $1,640,300 
in 1943 to $3,218,050 in 1944. 


PALESTINE’S IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL GOODS 


In 1938 and 1939 Palestine imported 
electrical goods from the United States 
valued at £P3,523 (£Pl—about $4.02) and 
£P10,616, respectively. Imports of these 
commodities from Germany during the 
same 2 years were valued at £P13,753 and 
£P12,493, respectively, and from Czecho- 
slovakia at £P3,228 and £P1,100, respec- 
tively. 


HYDROGENERATOR PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


The Uralelectroapparat plant in the 
Urals, Soviet Union, has produced a 
total of 19 hydrogenerators with a ca- 
pacity of 24,130 kilowatts since the Len- 
ingrad plant, Electrosila, and the Khar- 
kov machine building plant were put 
out of production by the war, reports the 
Soviet press. The first hydrogenerator 
(1,100-kilowatt capacity) was built by 
Uralelectroapparat in April 1943; at 
present the plant is building a series of 
hydrogenerators with capacities of from 
300 to 500 kilowatts for Uzbekistan and 
of 14,000 kilowatts for the Shirokov 
electric station. 

At the Alapaevsk station two 1,200- 
kilowatt hydrogenerators were instoled 
by Uralelectroapparat 


Hypro~£cTRIC ProJeEcts, U.S. S. R. 


A hydroelectric station to be built in 
connection with the Mingechaur water 
project in the Caucasus, Soviet Union, 
will have a production capacity of 1,400,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours and will supply 
cheap power to the Azerbaidzhan Re- 
public, the Soviet press reports. 

Plans have been made to harness the 
water of the Syr-Darya River in Uzbek, 
Soviet Russia, to obtain both power and 
water for irrigation purposes, says the 
Soviet press. Some 1,625,000 acres of 
wasteland will be transformed into a 
thriving region, as a result of this irri- 
gation. Four canals will be constructed 
for the purpose. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


The production of milk and manufac- 
tured dairy products in Argentina in- 
creased seasonally during October. 
Rainfall during September and October 
partially restored moisture to the sub- 
soil and improved grazing conditions. 
With normal conditions of weather, 
milk production during the next year 
will be considerably larger than during 
the past year when it was handicapped 
by a summer and a winter drought. 

Exports of cheese continued relatively 
large in September and were only 
slightly smaller than during August. 
Exports of butter increased slightly but 
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remained much smaller than exports 
earlier in the year. Exports of casein 
were considerably smaller than in the 
preceding month but above the average 
for September. 

reliminary statistics for butter, 
cheese, casein, milk powder, and con- 
densed milk, by months, for the period 
June to September 1945 are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


In metric tons] 





Com 
Item and month mercial 


Produ Exports 
stocks tion 

Butter 
June 7,317 2, 746 1, 229 
July 5, 697 2 O07 2, 359 
August 2, 240 1, 850 $30 
Septem ber 199 2 436 is3 
October 967 

Cheese 
June 19, 554 5, 430 633 
July 18, 658 4. 23 1,348 
Augu 17, 055 4,01 4 
Septem ber 14, 571 5, 074 1, 484 
October 13. 686 

Casein 
June 13, 604 673 7 
July 11, 525 341 1, 881 
August 205 1, St VF 
Septem ber &, HSU 2, 3t 2, 34 
October S 7 

Milk powder 
June 1, 498 2 14 
July } 7 
August. 7 
Septem ber s 
October 

Conde eat 
June 2 4 
July 2 
August 44 
sept } 





PRODUCTION IN DENMARK 


Butter preduction in Denmark from 
May through August 1945 was the largest 
of any year since 1940. The increased 
output is attributed almost entirely to 
this season’s exceptionally favorable 
grass crop. Exports of dairy products in 
August show the largest figures for butter 
for any August since 1939. Exports of 
cheese and condensed milk, while larger 
than for any other month this year, were 
smaller than in August 1944, and in the 
case of cheese, represented the smallest 
August exports in recent years. 














New CPA Action on Tin 
Imports 





In order to strengthen controls 
for implementing the international 
allocation of tin, which is still in 
critically short world-wide supply, 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration again placed this metal 
under the controls of the General 
Imports Order, M-63, as of Novem- 
ber 30. 

Tin bars, blocks, pigs, grain or | 
granulated, and tin alloys includ- | 
ing alloy scrap, which are now | 
being returned to M-63, were re- 
moved from import control in 
August of 1944 because under war- 
time conditions its private impor- 
tations was not feasible. 
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Milk and butter production for the 

period 1939-45 is shown in the accom. 
panying table. 


Danish Milk and Butter Production, 





1939-45 
{In millions of kilograms] 
esuaaniiens 
Year Milk Butter 

1939 4.877 182.9 
1940 4, 221 163, 2 
1941 i, 254 124.4 
a - oy 108.7 
| a 3, 461 125.0 
1945 2 639 88] 








January to August, inclusive 


Most of the butter exported in August 
was taken by the Allied military for use 
in Germany with small amounts going to 
the Faroe Islands and Sweden. More 
than half of the cheese exported went to 
Belgium and smaller amounts went to the 
Faroe Islands, Sweden, and the military, 

Exports in August 1944 compared with 
August 1945 were as follows: 





reas August August 

4 144 1045, 
k rams | Kilogram 
Butter fi, 258, 900 8, 939, 700 
Cheese aS, 40K 41, 0 
Condensed milk 1, 365, 800 922. 300 





Fruits 
CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Citrus fruit is produced in all of the 
States of Australia except Tasmania. 
New South Wales is the principal pro- 
ducer, the area under citrus trees in that 
State in 1943-44—the latest year for 
which complete statistics of acreage are 
available—being 58.1 percent of the total 
for the Commonwealth. Victoria is the 
second largest citrus-producing State 
and in 1943-44 contained 13 percent of 
the total acreage planted. South Aus- 
tralia, Western Australia, and Queens- 
land follow, in that order, as producing 
States. 

The principal varieties of citrus fruit 
produced are navel and valencia oranges, 
In Victoria, New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia, and Western Australia the navel 
orange crop is harvested from May to 
October, while the valencia crop is 
usually gathered from September to Feb- 
ruary or March, with picking often ex- 
tending into April. The Queensland crop 
is harvested earlier than that of other 
States. The Australian grapefruit pro- 
duction season begins in Queensland in 
April and extends until the following 
February in the late Victorian districts, 
the main marketing period being from 
June to November. Thus, the Australian 
citrus year extends from about May 1 of 
one year to April 30 of the next year. 

The yield of citrus fruit in Australia in 
the 1944—45 crop year is forecast at 4,492,- 
100 bushels, 3,887,700 bushels of which 
are oranges and mandarins, 451,800 
bushels lemons, and 152,600 bushels 
other citrus fruit. 

Commencing with the 1942-43 season 
control over both prices and the sale 
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and distribution of citrus fruit was im- 
posed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment because of the requirements of the 
Australian and Allied armed forces sta- 
tioned in and near Australia. 

In order to absorb local production of 
citrus fruit in prewar years, publicity 
campaigns, encouraging the increased 
consumption of orange juice in Australia, 
were conducted. These campaigns were 
concentrated between July and Septem- 
ber when heavy supplies of oranges had 
to be sold on a quiet market. Since 1942, 
however, the availability of citrus fruit 
for civilian consumption has been greatly 
limited by the need by the armed forces 
for both fresh oranges and juice. Fac- 
tory consumption of citrus fruit in 
1943-44 and 1944~—45 was probably treble 
or more that of the intake of prewar 
years. In the 1944-45 season 10,609 tons 
were delivered to the Victorian factories 
and 9,472 tons to the New South Wales 
factories. 

Normally oranges are the only variety 
of citrus fruit exported in any quantity 
from Australia, exports of lemons and 
grapefruit being small. During the 3 
years ended June 30, 1939, Australian 
exports of citrus fruit averaged 281,554 
centals (1 cental=100 pounds) per an- 
num; 77 percent of which were shipped 
to New Zealand. In accordance with 
the greatly reduced quantities of citrus 
fruit available for sale on the open mar- 
ket, exports have been considerably cur- 
tailed in the past three seasons. About 
98 percent of the total exports have been 
made to New Zealand, most of the re- 
mainder going to Papua, New Guinea, 
“Country not Stated,’ and other British 
Countries. 

Exports of citrus fruits in the years 
1938-39 to 1944-45, inclusive, are shown 
in the accompanying table: 





i 
Year ( I ae [ 
1938-39 261, 457 11, 121 1,611 274, 189 
1939-40 272 is 6. 328 wt) 239 5Q2 
1940-41 226, 727 2,804 2. 307 231, 843 
1941-42 IRS, (0) 74 1. 268 100. O68 
1942-43 110. 184 6. 324 4M) 117 Ons 
1943-44 4, 55 2 83] 107. 3n¢ 
1944-45 102. 006 1. TOW » 103. S04 





In prewar years Australia’s imports of 
citrus fruits were negligible in compari- 
son with domestic production, average 
annual imports during the 5 years ended 
June 30, 1939, being 5,248 centals. The 
chief variety imported was grapefruit, 
the United States and Palestine being the 
principal suppliers. Under the Customs 
(Import Licensing) Regulations of De- 
cember 1, 1939, the importation of such 
fruits into Australia from nonsterling 
countries was prohibited and the ban was 
extended to imports from sterling coun- 
tries on December 8, 1941. 

In July 1945 representatives of citrus’ 
growers organizations and State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture met with Common- 
wealth officials to discuss plans for the 
rehabilitation and development of the 
Australian citrus industry in the postwar 
period. As a first step the conference 
decided upon the making of a survey in 
each State to determine the production 
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CANNED SEASONAL VEGETABLES 


TOTAL ANNUAL SUPPLIES AND SHIPMENTS OF PACKERS, 
IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS, AND CHAIN 
STORE WAREHOUSES 


MILLIONS OF CASES 
BASIS: 24 NO 2 CANS 
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potential of the Commonwealth and the 
degree to which it might be expanded. 

The Minister for Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion, who opened the conference, said 
that Australia’s average annual produc- 
tion of citrus fruits had increased from 
just over 2,000,000 bushels in the 5 years 
before 1914-18 to a peak of 5,200,000 
bushels in the 5 years preceding the war. 
It was now apparent that citrus produc- 
tion had been declining for at least 5 
years and would probably continue to 
decline. In view of the decline, scme ex- 
pansion might be desirable. 


MEXICAN IMPORTS OF DECIDUOUS FRUITS 


The demand for imported deciduous 
fruits in Mexico has remained active as 
a result of short domestic crops and con- 
tinued relatively high incomes. 

Imports of apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, and grapes into Mexico in the 
years 1942 through 1944 and the first 4 
months of 1945 are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Mexican Imports of Deciduous Fruiis 


{In metric ton 





Year = a | 

< ~~ ~ 
1940 1, OS4 201 15 365 1, 153 
141 1, 608 4 324 x) | 1,184 
142 1, 357 21 44 44 930 
1943 1, 274 297 $1 22 YOS 
1944 1, SS4 325 227 4] 1,175 


First 4 months of 1945 1, 127 248 14 





1 Data not availabk 


More than 95 percent of the imports 
listed in the foregoing table were from 
the United States. 

Conditions indicate that Mexico’s 1945 
imports of deciduous fruits will exceed 
those of recent years. Substantial in- 
creases are indicated for apples and 
pears and imports of other fruits are 
expected at least to equal the average 
in recent years. 

Exports of deciduous fruits from Mex- 
ico are negligible. Official data on ship- 
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ments abroad are not available but it is 
believed they are confined to a few tons 
per year, mostly border trade with the 
United States. 


SPANISH OLIVE Crop 


The yield from Spain’s 1945-46 green 
olive crop will make possible the pickling 
of some 20,000 hogsheads of queen olives 
and about 40,000 hogsheads of manza- 
nilla olives, according to the trade, as 
compared with approximately 18,000 
hogsheads of queen olives and 30,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives that were 
pickled from the 1944 green olive crop. 
Although dry, hot weather affected 
somewhat the size of the olives and 
caused premature falling of fruit, it re- 
portedly prevented the spread of disease, 
and the olives appear to be firm and 
free from blemishes. 


YUGOSLAV PRUNE INDUSTRY 


A survey made of the chief prune- 
producing areas of Serbia and Bosnia in- 
dicates that Yugoslav dried-prune pro- 
duction in 1945 will approximate 8,000 
metric tons as compared with 73,000 tons 
in 1939. 

Practically no old stocks of prunes 
exist, the crop in 1944 having amounted 
to only 1,000 tons, one of the smallest 
on record. 

The Yugoslav prune industry was 
fairly inactive during the war years as 
compared with prewar. Military opera- 
tions in some areas, especially in Bosnia, 
caused destruction and abandonment of 
farms and orchards, although it is esti- 
mated that about 80 percent of plum 
trees remain as compared with prewar 
years. The Germans destroyed many 
trees by requiring (for protection of 
traffic from attack) that as much as 500 
meters of trees be cut on each side of 
the roads. In addition lack of spraying 
and care resulted in disease. 

The processing and distribution indus- 
try is recuperating from the effects of 
the war. Storage facilities remain in 
relatively good condition. Many farm 
dryers were destroyed or damaged, while 
many home dryers have not been used 
for several years. These are being put 
into operation as materials for their re- 
pair become available. 

Some machine dryers of German make 
are operating in the larger towns and it 
is planned to increase their number. 

Merchants who formerly collected and 
distributed prunes are still functioning 
but chiefly through “Vocar” a quasi- 
governmental fruit marketing organiza- 
tion, which has 50 percent of its 16,- 
000,000-dinar capital (official rate, 50.6 
dinars to the dollar; unofficial rate now 
100-130) contributed by private mer- 
chants and 50 percent by the Govern- 
ment. This organization deals in all 
kinds of fruit and fruit products. Its 
stockholders act in the field as purchas- 
ing agents and brokers for the organiza- 
tion. Capital for transactions is fur- 
nished by Vocar. 

While production of dried prunes will 
be relatively small this year because of 
weather conditions, shortages, and lack 
of organization, it appears that a larger 
proportion of the crop will be diverted 
to prunes next year because of govern- 
ment preSsure by the Government and 
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because of the expected improvement in and mills. This shortage is allegedly the 


organization and material supplies. 


Grains and Products 


BRAZILIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR SITUATION 


cal. 


Brazil’s wheat supply situation is criti- 
Flour mills in Rio de Janeiro, San- 


tos, and other milling centers expected 
that they might be forced to shut down 
by late November or early December 
unless new sources of wheat importations 
were found. 


This situation has been brought about 


by failure of Argentina, Brazil’s tradi- 
tional source of supply, to meet export 
commitments for the 1944-45 wheat crop. 
According to the Brazilian press, the 
problem is one of local transportation 
from Argentine producing areas to ports 


Production, International Trade, 


result of a lack of coal and truck tires 
which Brazil is being requested to fur- 
nish. 

Brazilian wheat imports set an all time 
high record in 1944 with a total of 1,- 
200,937 metric tons. During the first 6 
months of 1945 arrivals at Brazilian ports 
continued at approximately the same 
rate, reaching a total of 656,962 metric 
tons, and representing more than 35 per- 
cent of the country’s total import ton- 
nage for all commodities and more than 
17 percent of their total value. With 
relatively few exceptions, wheat import 
shipments have originated in Argentina. 

The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction, international trade, and con- 
sumption of wheat and wheat flour in 
Brazil. 


and Consumption of Wheat in Brazil 


{In metric tons 





Domestic 
production 


Ye ar 
Grain Grain 
Average, 1901-10 215, 492 
Average, 1911-20 341, 252 
Average, 1921-30_-. 128, 322 658, 965 
Average, 1931-40 138, 546 879, 250 
i941 _- 2 231, 454 804, 8905 
1942 2214, 435 945, 733 
1943 __. z 195,911 1,042, 601 
1444 169, 703 1, 200, 937 
1945 $112,000 5 656, 962 


Imports Export 
( 

- umptio 
Total Total —— 
hate ee equiva 

Flour te some Grain Flour am lent 

equlva- juliva 
lent lent 

141, 633 404, 3356 

148, 421 539, 147 

157, 103 768, 435 136 14s 806, S00 

44, 591 938, 705 532 444 076, S08 

17, 962 918, 844 ; 142 192 1, 150, 106 

15, 609 966, 545 295 93 1, 180, 587 

25, 588 1,076, 718 658 877 1, 271, 75 

72, 841 1, 298, 058 8 $10 1, 467, 351 
§ 87, 327 773, 398 $247 $2 





1 Flour converted into grain on the basis of 100 tons of flour=150 tons of grain. 
2 Revised in accordance with the latest statistical release by the Ministry of Agriculture 
3 Subject to change (Baia, Minas Gerais, and Sao Paulo not included). 


me | 


consumed on farms. 
$ First 6 months. 


On the basis of the quantities of wheat 


produced domestically, the quantities of 
grain imported, and the grain equivalent 
of flour imported, with minor reductions 
for small quantities of flour exported, 
Brazil’s total consumption of wheat or 
grain equivalent for flour has been in- 
creasing steadily over a period of years. 


and wheat 


In view of the cutting off of wheat 
flour importations from 


. 8. Embassy estimate, which may appear low in comparison with official estimates for previous y 
tions in domestic production do not materially affect annual import requirements since much of ti 


i@ domestic crop is 


Argentina, it may be expected that Bra- 
Zilian mills will seek supplies for Decem- 
ber and January milling which would 
amount to at least 200,000 metric tons. 
An effort will be made to pass on to the 
consumers any difference in cost between 
Argentine wheat and wheat from other 
sources. It is possible that wheat flour 
from other sources than Argentina can 
be imported more economically than 





ars. Fluctua- 
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wheat for milling in Brazil but such a 
solution to the problem would probably 
meet with opposition from the milling 
industry. 


CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


From October 1, 1944, through Sep. 
vember 30, 1945, receipts of rice at Cuban 
ports totaled 398,800,000 pounds, or 
23,800,000 more than the 375,000,000 
pounds allocated by the Combined Foog 


Board to Cuba for this period. The 
United States supplied 327,000,009 


pounds and other countries 71,800,009 
pounds, compared with allocations from 
these sources of 300,000,000 and 75,000, - 
000 pounds, respectively. The above 
allocation receipts from the United 
States, however, were partly 1945-crop 
rice arriving in late September appli- 
cable against the allocation for the year 
beginning October 1, 1945. These aq. 
vance receipts helped greatly to alleviate 
the serious rice shortage which existed 
in early September. The critical phase 
of this shortage now has passed, and the 
large arrivals of 1945-crop rice which 
are expected during the next few months 
will bring a steady improvement in the 
supply situation. 

Consumer demand for rice in Cuba is 
averaging about 40,000,000 pounds 
monthly, or 480,000,000 pounds annually, 
This year, the trade desires, in addition, 
about 100,000,000 pounds for stock 
restoration. Domestic production may 
contribute 50,000,000 pounds, leaving a 
total demand for imported rice of well 
Over 500,000,000 pounds in the next 10 
months. Indications are that this quan- 
tity will not be available, and that de- 
mand therefore will not be satisfied 
completely either for consumption or for 
stock accumulation 


Meats and Products 
HoG PRODUCTION, DENMARK 


Danish hog numbers were smaller in 
July and August 1945 than they were a 
year earlier and only slightly above the 
wartime low point reached in the sum- 
mer of 1942, and the level of hog slaugh- 
ter and pork production in the season 
beginning October 1, 1944, was lower 
than in the corresponding 1943-44 
period. Hog numbers are about as large 
as farmers deem desirable in the light of 
current feed supplies and export market 
prospects. 

The current rate of hog production 
supported by domestic feed is still more 
than large enough to meet domestic 
needs. The substantial increase in hog 
numbers required to support larger pork 
exports, however, is dependent upon the 
reestablishment of an export price level 
that will help cover the cost of imported 
feed, farm wages, and other usual costs. 
All domestic costs have risen well above 
the 1939 level. 

Total slaughter for the 1944-45 sea- 
son to August 11 amounted to 1,676,000 
head, a decrease of about 18 percent as 
compared with the 1943-44 slaughter of 
2,068,000 head. Slaughter for export of 


826,000 head was down about 35 percent 
as compared with 1;300,000 head in the 
1943-44 season, while slaughter for do- 
consumption of 


mestic 850,000 head 
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was about 11 percent higher than the the latter figures have been somewhat 39 season consumption rose to 176,500,- 
768,000 head in the previous season. In higher than before the war. 000 birds. This was partially due to 
1939 slaughter for export of 3,593,000 The following table shows exports of the heavy canning of poultry for mili- 
head was more than six times larger bacon and fresh pork from Denmark in tary purposes and to the expansion of 
than the 559,000 head slaughtered for the years 1939 and 1944, by country of the country’s territory in the autumn of 
domestic consumption. In recent years destination: 1938 and the spring of 1939. 
Exports of dressed poultry before the 
Larports of Bacon and Fresh Pork From Denmark war consisted of 40 percent chickens, 22 
pap) 19 percent turkeys, and 
{In 100 kilograms. 1 kilograrm—=2.2046 pounds] percent geese, mee - 
: cabana pane = 13 percent ducks. The remaining 6 per- 
Su. United isin cent was composed of guinea hens, pi- 
Year and commodity otal | Germany Seer ell Norway | Sweden | Finland | Italy |‘ land Other geons, and similar fowl. 
Exports of dressed poultry, by vol- 
ae ume and country of destination, in the 
: ; years 1938 to 1944 are shown in the 
on 1. 837, 840 , 837, 840 : 
ee 1,184,324 717,791 | 461,970 | 4, 214 349 following table. 
041 341, 18] 331, 251 579 ), 351 
942 A 921 at vr 1, 947 - ~ Exports of Dressed Poultry From Hungary! 
1943 Aas SA » O86 al 
14 25, 193 {In metric tons] 
FRESH PORK 
Ne Led a oe Country 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942) 1943 1944 
1939 2, 072 2, S15 10 l 146 
1940 231, 682 230), 173 244 658 th) S87 514 a Fr ie 
1941 315,175 | 260,913 3,773 25, 484 l 13, 161 2, 843 Great Brit- 
1942 94.946 | 91, 493 1, 519 1) 1,933 ain 10, 132, 8,461) 3, 008 
1943 MIS, 473 105, 438 1 | 3,034 Germany 7, 187 10,496) 6,807! 8,385 5,756 2,499 495 
1944 600, HS4 Austria 5, 401 
Italy 460 343 521, 4,099'2,466, 825 
Sweden 236 306 537. 374) 113 
Destination not available Switzerland 199 111; 1,392) 2,649) 607) 452) 196 
France 35 4 244 20 


Pork production figures for 1944-45 
reflect the decline in hog slaughter. 
Production for the first 9 months of the 
1944-45 season reached 117,200,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
against 146,500,000 kilograms in the cor- 
responding month of 1943-44, a decline 
of 20 percent. The greater percentage 
decline in pork production than in the 
number of hogs slaughtered suggests 
marketings at somewhat lighter weights. 


Poultry and Products 
HUNGARIAN FOULTRY INDUSTRY 


The poultry industry was considered a 
minor agricultural enterprise in Hungary 
until 10 years ago, when efforts were 
made to organize this branch of farm- 
ing. Guidance of the Poultry Growers’ 
Association and the ease with which 
loans could be obtained by poultry en- 
terprises helped the industry to forge 
ahead. As a result of the serious de- 
pletion of cattle, hogs, and sheep during 
the war, emphasis is being placed on 
poultry production because of the rapid 
production and replacement cycle. 

It is estimated that the creation of a 
great number of small farms by the 
Land Reform will produce a 21 percent 
increase of geese, a 17 percent increase 
of ducks, but a 5 percent decrease of tur- 
keys which previously were raised on 
large estates. It is also estimated that 
20 percent more eggs probably will be 
produced on the small farms created by 
the reform. In 1944, 92 publicly owned 
hatcheries with a capacity of 929,800 
eggs were in operation, whereas in 1945, 
78 hatcheries having a capacity of 789,- 
000 eggs are in operation. Data on pri- 
vately owned hatcheries are unavailable. 

The only statistics available on the 
poultry population of Hungary are con- 
tained in the 1928 and 1935 censuses. 
The 1935 census was taken in February, 
when poultry numbers are low, there- 
fore, experts made calculations to ascer- 
tain the yearly average if the census had 
been taken at a more favorable time of 
year. These estimates for 1935 poultry 


population, also estimates on August 1, z Sage ninahaas ehmnae dead on % 
: rotal 23, 650/19, 721/12, 509/15, 133.8, $49'4, 150) 804 

1944, and August 1, 1945 are shown in a 

the accompanying table. 





Exports to minor neighboring countries not shown 
Hungarian Poultry Population (Trianon 





Territory) The steady decrease in exports of 
Thousands of bide! dressed poultry was caused by the meat 
Shortage during the war. During the 
— years 1933 through 1937 yearly exports 

Vous = Gesnl oaks Lal Total averaged 21,344 metric tons. 


mites The exportation of live poultry has 
never been important in Hungary. Ex- 


1928 (census May 1)_|28,719 |4,726 | 3.339 761 | 37.545 ports for the years 1933 through 1937 
pe EIN age averaged 3,100 tons. Exports in 1938 
basis of yearly totaled 1,570 tons; in 1939, 470 tons; in 
ey erate) - 27,800 6,100 4,000 1,040 38, 940 1940, 428 tons; and in 1941, 2 tons. In 
"gust 1)... , 17, 400 1942 and 1943 no live poultry was 
1945 (estimat Au | ay Fy PUES SEs oe exported. 


The prewar exportation of eggs was 
fairly important, averaging 10,000 metric 





Annual domestic consumption of poul- tons annually in the period 1934 through 
try in the years 1934-35 and 1936-37 1938. In 1944 only 885 metric tons of 
averaged 50,000,000 birds. In the 1938- eggs were exported. 











World Rice Production May Be Smaller in 1945-46 


World output of rice in 1945-46 may be smaller than in the preceding year 
and more than 10 percent less than the annual average in the 5 years prior 
to 1940, according to the Department of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

The total world crop is forecast tentatively at 6,500,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 6,800,000,000 the year beforé, and 7,400,000,000 for the 1935-36 to 
1939-40 period. 

Smaller Asiatic production is primarily responsible for the decline. North 
America is the only continent showing an increase. Growing conditions in 
Central America have been favorable for increased production, but Cuba’s 
crop is about 15 percent smaller than last year’s relatively small output. 

While rice acreage in the Orient possibly is only moderately less than a year 
ago, unfavorable weather and wartime disturbances have resulted in low per- 
acre yields. The Free China crop is reported smaller than in 1944, while the 
harvest in India, producer of one-fourth of the world production, is forecast 
to be about the same as a year ago. The Japanese crop is believed consider- 
ably smaller than last year, and from 70 to 75 percent of prewar. A surplus 
is reported available for export from Korea. 

Africa’s crop may approximate last year’s harvest, and that of Australia 
should be larger than in 1944 when yields were curtailed by drought. No 
South American forecast is yet possible, since most 1945-46 acreage will not 
be harvested until the first half of 1946. 
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arrival in the United States. 


to specific prices. 





Imported South American Horsehides and Pony Skins: 
Ceiling Prices Established 


Dollar-and-cent import ceilings have been established for South American 
untanned horsehides and pony skins, the Office of Price Administration said 
December 4. Specific ceiling prices also have been placed over brokerage 
charges on imports and over domestic resale of the hides. 

About 1,000,000 horsehides and pony skins are used in this country every 
year. More than a third of them are imported from South America. They 
are used in the manufacture of various types of leather for gloves, shoes, and 
garments. Military glove requirements alone will account for about 20 per- | 
cent of the monthly demand for these hides in 1946. 

The new ceilings continue the prices and brokerage charges in effect when 
the War Production Board lifted import controls on horsehides and pony | 
skins last September. While WPB controlled imports through the former 
Foreign Economic Administration, no price action by OPA was necessary. 
Tanners imported the skins directly, usually through brokers. They had to 
obtain import licenses from FEA, specifying top limits on import prices. 

Now that import controls are off, and tanning facilities are becoming more 
available, competition for the foreign hides will increase. The pressure on 
prices will become heavier. OPA’s action is designed to prevent increases in 
hide costs and in prices for horsehide leather. 

Separate import price tables are listed for wet salted and dry or dry salted 
horsehides, including pony skins. The brokerage commissions are based on 
these prices. Ceilings also are provided for resales of these hides after 


On application, OPA will issue individual orders setting ‘“‘in-line” prices for 
whole hides and parts of wet salted hides covered by the action but not subject 























Hungary probably will suffer an acute 
shortage of poultry and eggs during the 
coming year. The restoration of de- 
pleted stocks under present conditions 
will be difficult, and it is anticipated that 
the prewar level of production will not 
be reached before the end of 1948 be- 
cause of the increased domestic demand 
for poultry and eggs as an outgrowth of 
the long-continued shortages of meat. 
Also the replacement of prewar stocks 
of beef, veal, and pork will extend beyond 
1948 and the major supplies of fresh 
meat will have to come from poultry. 


Vegetables and Products 
PRODUCTION, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 


An estimated 1,200,000 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each of beans constitute the 1944- 
45 bean crop in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, according to trade sources. 

Trade sources estimate stocks of col- 
ored beans for export at between 15,000 
and 20,000 sacks of 60 kilograms each, 
on which the f. o. b. Porto Alegre late 
September price to foreign markets 
would approximate 90 cruzeiros. Stocks 
of black beans would approximate 100,- 
000 sacks of 60 kilograms, on which 
the f. o. b. Porto Alegre late September 
price to foreign markets would approxi- 
mate 85 cruzeiros. Trade sources be- 
lieve that prices will continue to decline 
slightly as a normal season occurrence. 

The trade estimate that if weather 
continues favorable the 1945-46 Rio 
Grande do Sul total bean crop may reach 
2,000,000 sacks of 60 kilograms, or an in- 
crease of 60 percent over last year’s short 
crop of 1,200,000 sacks and 20 percent 
more than the 1941-43 average of 1,677,- 
761 sacks. 

Drought conditions affected the 1944- 
45 Rio Grande do Sul vegetable crop 
detrimentally but other factors counter- 





acted this situation somewhat. Suffi- 
cient fresh vegetables were produced to 
supply demands of local markets and 
canning establishments. Prices were 
relatively higher. 

Before the war considerable vegetable 
seed came from Germany and France, 
and small amounts from the Nether- 
lands and England. During the early 
part of the war, Argentine seed was used. 
The situation changed during the last 
2 or 3 years of the war when a noticeable 
shift was made to American seed. Trade 
sources estimate that 90 percent of the 
vegetable seed now used in Rio Grande 
do Sul originates in the United States 
The trade believes that it is doubtful if 
the United States will be able to hold its 
present prominent position as a supplier 
of quality seed in the future, since seed 
from the United States is much higher 
in price than that from France before 
the war. 

Potato seed came from Germany and 
the Netherlands before the war. Do- 
mestic seed has been used since the war 
Officials of the Rio Grande do Sul De- 
partment of Agriculture are interested 
in making experimental tests of a num- 
ber of varieties of American certified 
seed potatoes. 


CANADIAN POTATO PRODUCTION 


Canadian potato production in 1945 
is estimated at 58,640,000 bushels instead 
of the 71,000,000 bushels expected early 
in September. The reduced figure repre- 
sents the smallest Canadian potato crop 
in the past 15 years. It is 29 percent less 
than the 1944 crop of 82,348,000 bushels. 

If the potato crop proves to be as small 
as estimated, Canada will have no ex- 
portable surplus. Some exports may be 
permitted, at least of certified seed po- 
tatoes, but with respect to table potatoes 
it is more reasonable to expect that ex- 
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ports will be negligible and that more 
than the usual quantity of potatoes Will 
have to be imported from the Uniteq 
States when the Canadian supply is ex. 
hausted., 

As compared with 1944, the sma]] pro- 
duction in Canada is due partly to a 5 
percent reduction in acreage—to 507,600 
acres—but chiefly to a 25-percent reduc. 
tion in yield—to 115 bushels per acre 
Smaller crops were produced in each of 
the nine Provinces. 


Leather and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Raw hides and skins, unmanufactured 
leather, and manufactured leather jm. 
ported into Canada during the first 9 
months of 1945 were valued at $2,346,009 
(Canadian currency), $2,502,000, and 
$2,206,000, respectively, says a Dominion 
publication. During the corresponding 
period of 1944, imports of raw hides and 
skins amounted to $3,410,000; unmanu- 
factured leather, $2,050,000; and manv- 
factured leather, $1,954,000. 


CUBAN LEATHER SITUATION 


Since the war the demand for beef in 
Cuba has exceeded the supply, and 
younger cattle have been slaughtered, 
with the result that hides have tended 
to be lighter. Lighter hides are usually 
tanned in Cuba, and the domestic de- 
mand for hides and skins has increased 
during the past few years because of 
the expanded shoe industry and the 
higher purchasing power of the Cuban 
public. During 1944, production of 
tanned leather was estimated at 625.- 
000 hides and leather shoes at 7,000,000 
palrs. 

Exports of most types of hides and 
skins have decreased since the war, 
whereas leather exports have increased. 
Sharkskins, however, are not processed 
in Cuba. Exports of sharkskins during 
1944 totaled 45,113 kilograms, valued at 
$10,737, all of which went to the United 
States 

Since there is little or no calf slaughter 
in the country, imports are depended 
upon for requirements of calf leather 
Imports of this leather totaled 17,738 
kilograms, valued at $360,619, during 
1944, the United States supplying 59,260 
kilograms of the total amount. 


PERUVIAN HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION 


Peruvian production of cattle hides in- 
creased to 186,770 pieces during the first 
8 months of 1945 from 176,873 pieces 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
Sheepskin production totaled 670,000 
pieces, according to trade estimates, com- 
pared with 800,000 pieces during the cor- 
responding period of last year. Goat- 
skin production was estimated at 420,- 
000 pieces—a decrease of 15,000 pieces 
from the output during the first 9 months 
of 1944. 


SPANISH IMPORTS OF QUEBRACHO 


Quebracho extract arriving at the var- 
ious ports of Spain during the first half 
of 1945 totaled 759 metric tons. Imports 
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ing the first quarter totaled 700 met- 
page all of which entered the port 


of Barcelona. 
FooTWEAR PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Announcement was made in October 
by the president of the British Board 
of Trade that more than 100 shoe fac- 
tories in the United Kingdom had been 
restored and had resumed operations. 
Other premises for shoe factories were to 
be requisitioned as soon as possible 
wherever materials and labor became 
available. 


ExPoRTS OF TANNING EXTRACTS AND 
LEATHER POLISHES, U. K. 


Solid and liquid tanning extracts ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom during 
the first half of 1945 weighed 34,910 hun- 
dredweight, compared with 17,120 hun- 
dredweight during the corresponding 
period of 1944, says a British publication. 

Shipments of leather polishes in- 
creased to 25,821 hundredweight during 
the period under review, from 9,595 hun- 
dredweight during the first half of 1944. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ARGENTINA, POTENTIAL MARKET FOR 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


In Argentina the production of con- 
struction machinery, including machin- 
ery used in road building, is relatively 
small, having a value of $338,000 (U. S. 
currency) in 1937 and $297,000 in 1941. 
In addition, road-building machinery 
valued at $59,000 was assembled in 1941. 

Imports of hoists and elevators and 
parts totaled 247,500 pounds in 1943, 
102,600 pounds in 1944, and 41,500 pounds 
in the first 6 months of 1945. Other con- 
struction machinery, including road- 
building machinery and parts, amounted 
to 114,300 pounds in 1943, 134,000 pounds 
in 1944, and 13,000 pounds in the period 
January—June 1945. 

In view of the negligible imports dur- 
ing the past 242 years and the country’s 
need for new buildings and roads, a po- 
tential market for construction machin- 
ery is indicated. 


Imports INTO BRAZIL INCREASE 


Machines and tools imported into 
Brazil in 1944 had a value of $9,514,350 
compared with $5,146,250 in 1943. The 
largest increase in the group was in 
scientific apparatus which advanced sud- 
denly in value from $3,031,100 in 1943 to 
$5,137,700 in 1944. A value of $3,151,800 
for cutlery was more than double the 
value for the preceding year, and sewing 
machines had a valuation of $769,250 
compared with $419,000 in 1943. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FARM EQUIPMENT 


Exports of farm implements and ma- 
chinery from Canada in the period Jan- 
uary-September 1945 had a value of 
$15,393,000 (Canadian currency) com- 
pared with $10,169,000 in the first 9 
months of 1944. The value of this class 
of exports increased from $831,000 in Sep- 


a 1944 to $1,740,000 in September 
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IMPORTS OF FARM MACHINERY EXPECTED 
TO INCREASE, EIRE 


Imports of agricultural machinery into 
Eire in the third quarter of 1945 included 
800 reapers and binders, 600 tractors, 
and 35 threshing machines. Smaller ag- 
ricultural implements and spare parts 
were reported by being received in small 
quantities from the United Kingdom. 
Scotch hay carts were seen in use in the 
fall harvest. 

Larger shipments of farm machinery 
are anticipated for 1946. 

EXPORTS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY FROM 
U. 

Textile machinery exported from the 
United Kingdom in the first half of 1945, 
according to figures released by the 
Board of Trade, amounted to 7,618 long 
tons (£2,706,052). In the comparable 
periods of 1943 and 1938 the totals were, 
respectively, 7,072 tons (£2,490,313) and 
35,388 tons (£4,203,627). 

The countries of destination of textile 
machinery exported from the United 
Kingdom and the amounts going to each 
in the first half of 1938, 1944, and 1945 
are shown in the accompanying table: 


Countries of Destination of Textile Ma- 





chinery) Barported From the United 
Kingdom, 1938, 1944, and 1945 
In long tons] 
Country 1G38 1044 1045 
British India 13,475 4,416 4. 828 
Australia 1, 307 340 394 
Canada 909 7s 108 
Other British countries 1, 678 715 493 
Soviet Union 415 357 11 
Sweden $18 l 
Poland 1, 201 
Crermany 2? O91 
Netherlands 979 
Belgium 555 
France 392 { 
Egypt 810 132 121 
China 2,214 {& 6 
United State 525 3&8 576 
Brazil 2, 524 157 400) 
Argentina SSO 56 43 
Other foreign countries 5, 406 384 633 
Total 34, 388 7,072 7, 618 





Exports, if any, included in the figure for ‘Other 
foreign countries.” 


EXPANSION IN HEAVY-MACHINERY INDUS- 
TRY, U.S. S. R. 


Plans for the Soviet Union’s heavy- 
machinery industry for 1946-47 call for 
the completion of five new blooming mills 
and the beginning of construction of two 
more. The Soviet press reports that two 
of the mills will have cylinders 1,150 
millimeters in diameter and that the cyl- 
inders of five of the mills will be 950 
millimeters in diameter. 

Each of the five complex units will 
consist of about 30 machines weighing 
about 4,000 tons and will be powered by 
65 motors developing a total of 11,000 
horsepower, with a main motor having 
7,000 horsepower. The five mills will 
keep in constant operation 10 blast fur- 
naces, 150 open-hearth furnaces, and 25 
rolling mills. 

Improvements in design incorporated 
in the blueprints include a new auto- 
matic control which, with the aid of spe- 
cial electrical amplifiers, is reported to 
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be capable of increasing the capacity by 
10 percent while reducing the amount of 
electrical equipment 50 percent; a new 
and more economical system of auto- 
matic oiling of gears and bearings; the 
substitution of the usual bearings by 
more than 500 roller bearings; replace- 
ment of the manual process of cleaning 
the ingots by a process using oxyacety- 
lene flame on a moving surface of the 
ingot, and automatic weighing of the 
ingots. Shears will cut 16 ingots a min- 
ute instead of the present rate of from 
6 to 10. 

Although the most important ma- 
chinery will be built by three Krama- 
torsk plants, contributions to the project 
will be made by 22 other plants of the 
heavy-machinery industry. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SALES IN CHILE 


Sales of drugs and medicinal prepa- 
rations in Chile during the third quarter 
of 1945 are reported by the trade to have 
been 17 percent above the second quar- 
ter, and from 20 to 100 percent higher, 
depending upon the product, than sales 
in the corresponding quarter of 1944. 
This upward trend is largely attributable 
to the availability of supplies from the 
United States. 

The import or manufacture of a bio- 
logical or biochemical product cannot 
be authorized by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health if there is already registered 
a sufficient number of products with sim- 
ilar therapeutic action, by a government 
decree. 


OUTPUT AND IMPORTS EXPANDED, EGYPT 


Imports and domestic production of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals in Egypt at- 
tained new highs in 1944. The value of 
domestic production of pharmaceuticals 
increased from about £E40,000 in prewar 
years to £E500,000 in 1944. 

Imports of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
likewise have expanded. Average an- 
nual imports in the period 1934-39 
amounted to £E476,000 and by 1944 an- 
nual imports reached a value of 
£E1,158,000. The share of the United 
States in the Egyptian market has in- 
creased tremendously. Egyptian im- 
ports of medicines and pharmaceutical 
specialties from the United States were 
valued at £E29,000 in 1938 and £E161,000 
in 1944. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


EXPORTS FROM PERU 


Lead production in Peru during the 
first 6 months of 1945 decreased about 
14 percent as compared with production 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
The production of copper was 7 percent 
less, zinc production was approximately 


« 
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the same as in the earlier period, and 
the output of both gold and silver 
increased. 

The quantity and value of exports of 
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nonferrous metals from Peru during the 
first half of 1945, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1944, were as 
follows: 


Peruvian Exports of Nonferrous Metals, January—June 1944 and 1945 





Kind 


Antimony: 
With lead and silver, mixed bars and ingots 
Ore 
Copper: 
With silver and gold, mixed bars and ingots 
Concentrate ays 
Matte__ 
Ore 
Gold: 
Less than 850 fine with silver, mixed bars and ingots 
Precipitate 
Silver 


Less than 850 fine with gold, mixed bars and ingots-. 


Concentrate 
Slag 
Sweepings 
Lead 
With antimony and silver, mixed bars or ingots. 
Refined bars or ingots 
Concentrate 
Slag. 
Ore 
Aluminum (secondary) refined bars or ingots 
Bismuth, refined bars or ingots 
Cadmium, refined bars or ingots 
Zinc 
Refined bars or ingots 
Concentrate 
Indum, refined bars or ingots 
Molybdenum concentrate 
Tungsten: 
Concentrate 
Sweepings 
Ore 
Vanadium 
Concentrate 
Ore 
Mercury 


1944 104 
Net kik Net kilo- 
; Value cs Value 
grams , grams : 
Soles Soles 

] 7 2: 710 62, 938 112, 796 
4908, O4 269, UF 640, 05S 634, 564 
14. 913, 668 $4. 337, 992 13. 766, 321 0, O58, 02 
7, 020, 912 2 757, 456 &. 696, 448 3. 507. 836 
61, 726 34. 624 Q2AS, 54] S82. O63 
S58. 62 109, 646 402, 283 1s S6 
2 Oo 4)/ 12 s 4, 428 
7a 2s WZ 
S40 $65, S34 422 254, 405 
690 1, 400 
1,016 11. 419 2, 186 RN 245 
S. O78 
LX). 020 116, 628 90, 025 (6, 321 
2 aU SE if. 649. 11 21 SY 2 2, GOS, WO 
9, 595, 666 3, 628, 915 11, 246, 723 5, 624, 68S 
19, 020 4.729 
1, 515, 982 534, 351 1, 152, 726 295, 768 
1, 099 5. 500 1. 000 3», SOO 
260, 124 § 323, 297 159. 978 2 OO4. 62 
2 029 
932, 67 778. GAY 70, 832 5O 158 
6. 909. 046 3 169, 582 § 444, 345 } 421, 673 
4 49. 610 
63, 041 136, 4527 43, 538 G5. 824 
2Y. 4 y 4 %), 411 202, 325 8,0, S01 
27, 013 1S, 126 
iy 25, 228 
6OF 2. O89, 453 R58, 147 2 077, 68 
4%), 742 12, 508 223, 807 44, 230 
4, 252 07 4, 524 105. 702 





Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT AND LIME PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Although there was an increase in the 
production of cement and lime in France 
during the second quarter of 1945 as 
compared with the earlier part of the 
year, the output was stated to be far 
from adequate to meet current demands. 
It is estimated that cement production 
in the entire year will be about one-half 
of the amount necessary to provide for 
even the most urgent construction. 

During the early war years cement 
production declined, only slightly, but 
decreased sharply toward the end of hos- 
tilities. In 1941 output was at the rate 
of 257,000 metric tons monthly, and in 
1942, at an average of 173,000 metric tons. 
In 1943, 208,000 metric tons were pro- 
duced a month, but by the first quarter 
of 1945 output averaged only 83,800 
metric tons monthly. 

However, in the second quarter of 
1945 the production average rose to 
115,000 metric tons, and the upward 
trend became more marked as a high 
of 121,400 metric tons was reached in 
July. The decline during August to 
109,000 metric tons was attributed to 
vacation periods. 

Lime production reached a low of 
38,700 metric tons in January 1945, de- 
clining from the monthly average of 
83,000 metric tons in 1944, 122,000 metric 
tons in 1943, and 121,000 metric tons in 


1942. Production then improved, in 
March 1945 totaling 71,000 metric tons 
and in June 92,200 metric tons, which 
was almost equal to the 1938 monthly 
average of 92,000 metric tons. Asin the 
cement industry, the lower production 
of 62.408 metric tons in August was 
thought to be the result of vacation 
periods. 


PRODUCTION OF KAOLIN RESUMED, 
U.S.S.R 


Production of high-grade kaolin re- 
cently has been resumed in Dnieprope- 
trovsk Oblast, Soviet Russia, according to 
the Soviet press. The Kaolin plant, de- 
stroyed during the German occupation, 
was reported in September to be under- 
going restoration, and portions of it were 
already completed. Dniepropetrovsk 
Oblast is said to contain some of the 
best kaolin deposits in the Soviet Union. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION IN WESTERN CANADA 


The acreage planted to flaxseed in 
western Canada declined from 1,323,100 
acres in 1944 (‘third official estimate) to 
about 1,059,200 acres in the current year. 
Almost all Canadian flaxseed is produced 
in the three Prairie Provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 

This season’s crop of mustard in 
southern Alberta is by far the largest 
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ever grown in western Canada. The area 
planted in Alberta totaled 20,000 acre 
and production is expected to exceed iy 
000,000 pounds. While yields of as hi h 
as 1,000 pounds of clean mustard aa 
per acre have been harvested in Souther: 
Alberta since the crop was first ints’ 
duced, the highest yields in the curren; 
season reach about 400 pounds. 

Since mustard is immune to Sawfly 
attack and is better able than mogt 
other crops to withstand drought, it has 
become a favorite with many farmers 
and when asked to reduce their wheat 
acreage for the current season more 
farmers in southern Alberta dry-landg 
areas planted mustard. The present 
acreage in mustard is about sufficient to 
satisfy domestic demands, 

Production of marine-engine oj] from 
domestic rapeseed oil in the Western 
Provinces slightly exceeded 1,100,000 
pounds during the first 10 months of the 
1944-45 crop year, the amount of rape. 
seed oil imported. During the 1944-45 
crop year, the Wheat Board purchased 
3,499,000 bushels of rapeseed, which 
yielded in addition to the oil, more than 
1,000 metric tons of meal. 

Soybeans are produced in the Prairie 
Provinces on a very limited scale. Pro. 
duction in 1945 is expected to be only 
about 2,400 bushels, compared with 5,200 
bushels in the preceding year. In On. 
tario, where substantial amounts of this 
Crop are raised, 44,700 acres were sown 
to soybeans in 1944. Production estj- 
mates for the current year are unavail- 
able. 

Sunflower seed was grown on 17,300 
acres in western Canada during 1944, 
yielding 8,500,000 pounds of seed. Anew 
vegetable-oil-crushing plant has recently 
been put.into operation at Altona, Mani- 
toba, in the heart of the sunflower-grow- 
ing area of that Province. This will 
avoid the necessity of shipping the crop 
produced in this region to Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, for crushing. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF FATS AND OILS 


The following table shows Cuba’s prin- 
cipal imports of fats and oils during the 
first 8 months of 1944 and 1945: 


bin pe 





Jan.-Aug. | Jan.-Aug. 


lud4 14 
} iy} 

Crud 442.360 | 1,562,450 
Refined 43. 590 6, 845, 376 

Cotto j 
(ruck 275, 248 lene “ 
Refined 4, 467 17, 416 
0) e ¢ refined 176,12 
lible, vegetable 2.671.640 | 8,601,371 
Lard 1%, 808, 364 | 35, 155,496 
Oleostearin » 35H 69, 053 


lotal edibl ul 10. O10, 760 35, 224, HO 


Tallow | 79, 215 9, 742, 609 
Animal grease 3, 139, 982 
Fish oil 3 152,612 
Linseed oil 108, 793 1, 503, 518 
Coconut oil 31,872 
Palm oil 5,0 


dl 





Includes such crude inedibl is are used largely 
for manufacture of edible product 
2 Comparable data not available 
, 


June-August only, 
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OUTPUT AND EXxporRTS OF OLIVE OIL, SPAIN 


Spanish production of olive oil during 
1945-46 may reach 300,000 metric tons, 
compared with 220,000 metric tons in 
1944-45, according to trade sources, 
There appears to be a shortage of olive 
oil for domestic consumption, since it is 
often impossible to obtain the authorized 
J ration. 
ear of olive oil from Spanish 
peninsula ports to foreign countries dur- 
ing the period January 1 to June 30, 
1945, amounted to 5,178 metric tons, and 
to other parts of the Spanish peninsula 
and to Spanish possessions, 52,264 metric 


tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INDUSTRY LACKING RAW MATERIALS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s paint and varnish in- 
dustry is lacking certain raw materials, 
particularly linseed oil, according to the 
Swiss press. Stocks of linseed oil were 
reported in October to be awaiting ship- 
ment from warehouses in Barcelona; 
purchases made in Argentina had not 
been released for export. 

Zinc white is obtainable from Belgium, 
although prices are high. Supplies are 
expected from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Czechoslovakia. 


CADMIUM RELEASED TO PAINT MANU- 
FACTURERS, U. K. 


About 50 long tons of cadmium have 
been released to manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom for the production of 
cadmium pigments for export, covering 
requirements through June 1946, accord- 
ing to a British chemical magazine. A 
portion of this amount may be used in 
pigments for the United Kingdom in 
manufacturing finished products for ex- 
port, it is stated. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


U. S. Imports or Woop PuLP 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas total 36,250 short 
tons during the week ended November 
22, 1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were re- 
ported for the week ended June 29, 1945, 
through November 22, 1945, amounts to 
443,885 short tons. This tonnage was 
composed of about 43 percent unbleached 
sulfite wood pulp, about 38 percent un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and 
about 9 percent of bleached sulfite 
grades other than high alpha and dis- 
solving. The remaining 10 percent was 
mechanical pulp, bleached sulfate, spe- 
cial chemical grades of bleached sulfite, 
and soda pulp. 
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Entries of wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden by Customs Dis- 
trict and Country of Origin, Week Ended 
November 22, 1945 





Customs district and grade Quantity Value ! 


Maine and New Hampshire 


Short tons 


Sulfite, unbleached SO $55, 722 
Massachusetts 
Sulfite, unbleached 3, 899 239, 965 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), un- 
bleached 41, 658 289, 158 
New York 
Mechanically ground wood 
pulp, unbleached 4, 206 169, 626 
Sulfite, unbleached 9, 650 591, 323 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), un- 
bleached 3, 584 205, 471 
Philadelphia 
Sulfite, unbleached 7, 823 168, 846 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), un- 
bleached 1, 444 86, 132 
Total ; : 36,250 | 2, 106, 243 





! Value is usually foreign or export value in principal 
market of exporting country. It does not include such 
items as ocean freight or insurance costs. For complete 
statement on valuation of imports refer to ‘‘ Explanation 
of Statistics’ in printed volumes of Foreign Commerce 
ind Navigation of the United States 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp—VE-Day Through November 22, 
1945 





Item Quantity Value ! 


Mechanically cround wood | Short tons 


pulp, unbleached 16, 545 8631, 412 
Mechanically ground wood 
pulp, bleached 1,177 43, O98 
Sulfite, unbleached 192, 586 | 12, 029, 723 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemi- | 
cal grades, bleached | 3, 536 209, O84 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached 38, 272 | 2,851,405 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp) unbleached 168, 048 | 10, 316, 505 
Sulfate, bleached 22, 344 1, 631, 945 
Soda pulp, unbleached and 
bleached. - 39 2,119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1, 338 | 77, 992 
Total... 443,885 | 27, 884, 183 





1 See footnote to the preceding table 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DISCOVERY OF NEW DEPOSITS, AUSTRIA 


New Austrian petroleum deposits with 
estimated reserves of 200,000 tons are 
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reported by the foreign press to have 
been discovered at Leobrechten. They 
will be used to supplement production 
from the Zisterdorf deposits, it is stated. 


PirpE LINE AND REFINERY To BE BUILT, 
BOLIvIA 


Bolivian State oil refineries will be 
given a grant of $5,000,000, according to 
a government announcement. A pipe 
line and a new refinery will be built. 


NEw SOURCES OF PETROLEUM IN CANADA 


Production by a United States com- 
pany from wells in the Plains area of 
Alberta Province, Canada, has exceeded 
500,000 barrels of petroleum, the com- 
pany being the first in Canada to attain 
that output from wells outside Turner 
Valley, according to the foreign press. 

Geological explorations of the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Canada, are being undertaken 
by the Bureau of Mines of the Province 
of Quebec. It is hoped to discover pros- 
pective petroleum resources. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY, COLOMBIA 


Colombia's petroleum exports in 1944 
totaled approximately 21,000,000 barrels, 
valued at $21,000,000, all by United States 
owned companies, according to the for- 
eign press. This total approximates the 
normal prewar figure. 

Intensive explorations have been con- 
ducted for almost 10 years by several 
United States concerns and one British 
company. No unusual strike has yet 
been made, but important discoveries 
are expected. 


EIRE’S SCARCITY OF PARAFFIN FOR CANDLES 


The shortage of paraffin wax in Eire 
has made it necessary to discontinue 
temporarily the manufacture of shrine 
candles for churches. A large proportion 
of the rural population is dependent 
chiefly upon candles for lighting and 
supplies for the winter are expected to 
be very small, present imports of wax 
providing for only approximately one- 
third of normal needs. 

A ration of 1 gallon per month of kero- 
sene oil has been maintained, but an in- 
crease is possible only if larger supplies 
become available. 














chicks are too weak to live. 








| Holland Rebuilds the Chicken Industry 


Slowly rebuilding Holland’s poultry industry, Dutch farmers hope to 
increase their present chicken stock of 4,000,000—decimated by the German 
occupation—to an eventual 20,000,000. 

Authorities estimate that feed for the anticipated 20,000,000 flock will 
amount to 800,000 tons a year, all of which must be imported. Besides the 
difficulty in importing feed, the reestablishment of the poultry industry is 
hampered by the problem of obtaining breeding eggs and by the fact that the 
incubation period usually does not start until February. If the weather is 
suitable, incubation can begin in January, but before then, or after April, the 


Before the war, the Netherlands exported 1,250,000,000 eggs a year, half of 
the total production of the country’s poultry flock of approximately 30,000,000. 
The value of its prewar exports of eggs was $37,800,000, slightly more than 
that of the better-known dairy industry. However, for the present, Holland 
will not export eggs but will attempt to satisfy the great home demand. 
Per capita egg consumption was, before the war, 127, compared with 300 for 
the United States, 365 for Canada, 156 for England, and 236 for Belgium. 
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present levels, OPA said. 


31, 1946, OPA emphasized. 





Green-Coffee Imports: Price Regulations 


The regulation governing maximum prices at which green coffee may be 
imported has been amended to carry out provisions of the Office of Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator directive dealing with subsidy payments to importers, the 
Office of Price Administration reported on November 28. 

That directive (OSA 87, dated November 23, 1945) was addressed to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Department of Agriculture and 
OPA, and instructed these agencies to establish a subsidy program to encour- 
age shipment of 6,000,000 bags of green coffee to this country to avoid a 
shortage of coffee during the coming winter months. 

The directive (explained in detail in OSA press release No. 1, dated Novem- 
ber 23, 1945) instructs OPA to increase the maximum prices at which green 
coffee may be imported by 3 cents a pound. The subsidy will make it possible 
to maintain present ceiling prices of all coffee sold in this country at their 


The subsidy program applies only to importations made in accordance with 
specific provisions of an agreement entered into by the importer with the RFC 
and bought and shipped to this country between November 19, 1945, and March 
Importations of other coffee will continue to be 
covered by prices provided in Revised Price Schedule 50. 


























ADVANCE IN INDIA’s IMPORTS 


Petroleum and its derivatives showed 
the largest increase in value of India’s 
imports in 1944-45 compared with those 
for 1943-44, the advance amounting to 
120 percent, according to official customs 
statistics. Totals are shown as 807,033,- 
190 and 364,801,674 rupees, respectively, 
or approximately $243,090,500 and $109.,- 
883,735 (Canadian currency). Imports 
in this group were principally from the 
United States and Iran. 


OPERATIONS OF CREOLE PETROLEUM CoO., 
VENEZUELA 


Creole Petroleum Co. in Venezuela has 
selected Turiamo as the site for the new 
refinery it agreed in 1943 to build and 
was reported in September to be await- 
ing approval of the project by the Vene- 
zuelan Congress, according to the foreign 
press. 

The company also reports the first dis- 
covery of oil on its new concessions in 
eastern Venezuela. Creole’s daily aver- 
age output of crude oil during the first 6 
months of 1945 amounted to 409,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 347,000 in the like 
period of 1944. About $35,000,000 of cur- 
rent income will have been reinvested by 
the company in 1945 for drilling and de- 
velopment expenditures, it is estimated. 


Radio 


INDUSTRY'S CHANGE-OVER OF OUTPUT, 
U. K. 


The United Kingdom Government has 
approved a plan for the change-over of 
the radio industry’s production from war 
to peace equipment, according to a re- 
port in the British press. It was antici- 
pated that new sets would be available 
this fall, but that they would be in lim- 
ited supply until early 1946. The new 
sets were expected to be similar to pre- 
war models but considerably higher in 
price. The bulk of the new production 


was expected to be in the price range of 
£15 ($60 United States currency) or un- 
der, exclusive of purchase tax. 


Railway 
Equipment 


LACK OF EQUIPMENT DELAYS CONSTRUCTION 
OF RAILWAY, COLOMBIA 


A lack of rails and tools, orders for 
which have been placed in the United 
States, is reported to be delaying the 
construction of a railway projected from 
Bucaramanga to Barbosa, Colombia. 
The needed tools include shovels, bull- 
dozers, drills, and air compressors. 

A decision has not been reached as to 
whether the railroad will be built along 
the river bank around the mountain ap- 
proaching the town of Bucaramanga or 
by the more direct route to the town 
across the mountains. 


ADDITIONAL FREIGHT CARS FOR FERROCARRIL 
DE ANTIOQUIA, COLOMBIA 


Alleviation of the poor condition of 
the Ferrocarril de Antioquia is reported. 
In September 25 new freight cars were 
put in operation, in addition to 50 freight 
cars and 4 locomotives added in the past 
few months. This additional equipment 
is expected to increase sufficiently the 
capacity of the railroad to eliminate the 
delay formerly experienced at terminals. 

The 25 freight cars most recently ac- 
quired were assembled at the railroad 
chops at Bello. 


PURCHASE OF NEW EQUIPMENT APPROVED 
FOR NATIONAL RAILROAD, PANAMA 

New locomotives, freight cars, and 
passenger cars are urgently needed by 
the Chiriqui National Railroad, Panama, 
and a loan of $500,000 for the purchase 
of this equipment has received Govern- 
ment approval, according to a Panama 
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press report. The present equipment js 
the same that was in use in 1949 and js 
inadequate for the increased volume of 
passenger and freight traffic. The total 
estimated value of needed equipment 
amounts to $763,000. 


Special Products 


SEWING MACHINES IMPORTED Into 
BRITISH GUIANA 


During the first 6 months of 1945, a9g 
sewing machines, valued at 9,652 British 
Guiana dollars, were imported into 
British Guiana, compared with Only 12 
valued at 378 British Guiana dollars, 
during the first half of 1944. , 


POTENTIAL OUTPUT OF MATCH Factory 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION, CANADA 


A match factory, now under construe. 
tion in British Columbia, Canada, at g 
cost of approximately $500,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), is expected to begin 
operations in April 1946. It will have 
two match-making lines, household and 
pocket size, each with a capacity of 
1,000,000 matches hourly. Daily produe. 
tion will amount to 25,000 large boxes 
and 150,000 small boxes. 

British Columbia pine will be used for 
matchwood—about 750,000 board feet 
annually. The plant will make its own 
boxes 


PLANNED IMPORTS OF BICYCLES AND Parts, 
INDIA 


An Indian economic mission has ar- 
ranged for the importation into India 
of 30,000 to 50,000 bicycles annually from 
the United States and Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the Indian press. The Indian 
bicycle-manufacturing industry is to 
have the assistance of imports of such 
components as ball bearings and rims, 
which it hitherto has not been able to 
manufacture domestically. 


PALESTINE’S IMPORTS OF BOOKS 


Palestine’s imports of printed books 
from the United States during the first 
6 month of 1945 were valued at $169,805 
and at $137,183 from the United King- 
dom In prewar years Palestine im- 
ported books from Germany and were 
not among the principal commodities 
imported from the United States. 


Swiss PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
STOVES AND RANGES 


Several large factories in Switzerland 
are engaged in the manufacture of all 
types of cooking stoves and ranges. 
These factories produce only the top 
grades of stoves, and, despite the diffi- 
culties in securing raw materials, they 
have been relatively successful in main- 
taining the usual standard of quality. 
During the war, the shortage of raw 
materials caused a substantial decline 
in the volume of production and sales. 

Stoves using gas or coal as fuel con- 
tinue to be the most popular types in 
Switzerland. Electric stoves and ranges 
are produced to some extent, and those 
using oil as fuel are few. Combina- 
tion stoves employing more than one kind 
of fuel are reported to be increasingly 
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pular, gas and coal being the favor- 
ite combination. ne 

Although moderate quantities of stoves 
and ranges were exported during the 
prewar years, such trade has not been 
possible during the past few years. 
swiss manufacturers, however, are look- 
ing forward to resuming this exportation. 

In normal years the Swiss industry can 
satisfy the entire domestic demand for 
stoves. The production capacity of 
household gas cooking stoves, for in- 
stance, is estimated at 15,000 units 
annually, whereas sales average only 
8,000 units. The present shortage is due 
chiefly to the lack of raw materials. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Erre’s TEXTILE MARKET 


Canada is one of the most recent en- 
trants into Eire’s textile market; a ship- 
ment of Canadian cotton prints and 
shirtings arrived in Dublin in Septem- 
ber. Following imports into Eire of 
South American textiles, it is reported 
that Argentina is seeking reciprocal trade 
with that country, as Buenos Aires inter- 
ests want to establish contact with Eire 
manufacturers who can ship white and 
colored cashmeres, gabardines, serges, 
and other textiles. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S NEED FOR RAW MATE- 
RIALS AND WORKERS, U. K. 


If sufficient raw materials were avail- 
able for processing, Great Britain’s 
rayon-yarn industry could absorb 10,000 
additional workers and still be up only 
to its prewar labor strength, according 
to the foreign press. The textile-finsh- 
ing industry needs 40,000 more workers 
to equal its 1939 employment, whereas 
clothing and hosiery manufacturers will 
require 200,000 new employees to bring 
their labor forces up to the prewar level. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON PRODUCTION, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


Cotton production of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan during the 1944—45 season has 
been reported as 1,397,735 cantars, com- 
pared with 846,043 cantars in 1943-44, 
1,323,438 cantars in 1942-43, and 1,130,- 
057 cantars in 1941-42. (The Sudanese 
cantar=about 99 pounds, and Sudanese 
cotton is pressed into bales of 420 
pounds, ) 

During the war, the total crops were 
taken by the British Government, and 
shipments were divided between the 
United Kingdom and India. 


PLAN TO INCREASE DOMESTIC OUTPUT, 
AUSTRALIA 


; Australia has been examining a plan 
involving the expenditure of £A9,000,000 
to increase domestic output of raw cot- 
ton to meet 40 percent of the require- 
ments for domestic manufacture of 
cotton textiles. The contemplated pro- 
gram also provides for an increase of 
Australian yarn production to about 100,- 
000,000 pounds and cloth production to 
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92,000,000 square yards annually. Before 
the war Australian output represented 
only 7 percent of total domestic require- 
ments, the remainder being imported 
from the United Kingdom and Japan. 


COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE, BRAZIL 


Total shipments of raw cotton from 
Brazil during the first 6 months of this 
year amounted to 49,103 metric tons, 
valued at 299,824,000 cruzeiros, according 
to official export statistics. This com- 
1,433,000 pounds), valued at $285,000 
U. S. currency. Most of this came from 
1944 and 16,640 tons (78,535,000 cruz- 
eiros) during the first half of 1943. The 
United Kingdom was the destination for 
more than 67 percent of the total ship- 
ments during the period January—June 
this year. 

Production of 80,000 metric tons of cot- 
ton linters in Sao Paulo, Brazil, during 
1944 was an all-time high. Of this 
quantity, 57,387 were second-cut. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1945, 33,023 metric 
tons were produced. 

The United States and Great Britain 
have taken practically the entire produc- 
tion during the past 4 years, and domes- 
tic consumption has been about 300 tons 
of first-cut and 400 to 500 tons of second- 
cut linters a month. 

Exports of linters from Sao Paulo 
amounted to 38,320 metric tons in 1942, 
31,492 tons in 1943, 27,473 in 1944, and 
47,722 during the first half of 1945. 

In late October cotton ginnings in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, were reported to have ex- 
ceeded 193,000 metric tons. 

The outlook for cotton plantings in 
Sao Paulo for the 1945-46 season con- 
tinued pessimistic. A 25 percent acreage 
shift from cotton to foodstuffs was being 
predicted. 

Raw-cotton exports from Brazil dur- 
ing July totaled 9,042 metric tons, valued 
at 45,402,000 cruzeiros, bringing the total 
for the first 7 months of 1945 to 58,167 
metric tons, valued at 345,226,000 cru- 
zeiros. This compares with 65,950 metric 
tons, valued at 398,290,000 cruzeiros, dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1944. 

During the year July 1, 1944, to June 
30, 1945, all but 789 tons (to Spain) of 
the 24,565 metric tons of cotton shipped 
from northeastern Brazilian ports were 
destined for other Brazilian ports. 

Cotton consumption by Sao Paulo’s 
mills during the year ended July 31, 1945, 
amounted to 79,520 metric tons. 

On June 30, 1945, 1,057,147 spindles 
were in operation in the State and 21,- 
408 were idle. 


INDUSTRY IN BOLIVIA 


Bolivia’s only known commercial cot- 
ton planting, consisting of approximately 
166 acres in the Department of Santa 
Cruz, reportedly was a complete failure 
this year. 

Practically all commercial consump- 
tion of cotton in Bolivia is accounted for 
by one large textile mill, which consumes 
between 300,000 and 400,000 pounds a 
month. 

During the first 6 months of 1945, im- 
ports of cotton into Bolivia amounted to 
only 650 metric tons (approximately 
1,433,000 pounds), valued at $285,000 
U. S. currency. Most of this came from 
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Peru, although imports from Argentina 
increased somewhat. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON SUPPLEMENT DOMESTIC 
OvutTPUT, COSTA RICA 


Total plantings on the two farms 
where Costa Rica’s entire cotton acreage 
is located amount to 691 acres, an in- 
crease of 259 acres over the 194445 area 
of 432 acres. The estimated yield from 
these plantings is between 160,000 and 
186,000 pounds of lint, compared with 
the 102,500 pounds produced in the 1944— 
45 season. 

In order to meet the requirements of 
the country’s one cotton mill until the 
domestic crop is ready, about 400,000 
pounds were ordered from Peru, 250,000 
pounds of which were expected to arrive 
in October and the remainder about the 
end of the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE, HAITI 


Haiti exported 1,037 metric tons of raw 
cotton during the year October 1, 1944, 
through September 30, 1945, compared 
with 4,680 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1943-44. 

Between October 1, 1944, and July 31, 
1945, 1,411 metric tons of cotton cloth 
were imported, valued at 12,010,463 
gourdes, in addition to other cotton 
manufactured materials (mostly cloth- 
ing), valyed at 1,608,699 gourdes. 

As of September 30, 1945, merchants in 
Haiti are said to have had ordered and 
paid for from the United States cotton 
cloth valued at $500,000 or more. 


COTTON SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, 
SWITZERLAND 


Supply and distribution of cotton in 
Switzerland for the year August 1, 1944, 
through July 31, 1945, were as follows: 


Supply and Distribution of Cotton in 
Switzerland, August 1, 1944, to July 
31, 1945 


Supply: Metric tons 
Stocks on hand August 1, 1944— 
Ee OS eee 520 
At ports _- Li ovciiin 2 Sep picasa dnd “a 
Total wis sipioacaknamiins ite 520 
Imports - = 4, 711 
Total che 5, 231 
Distribution: 
Consumption by cotton mills_______ 1, 778 
Consumption in homes or factories_- a 
i EE ES a eae vs Be RE 
Burned or otherwise destroyed_-_-_-_-_-_ = 
| ee Sane ae ee 1, 778 
Stocks on July 31, 1945— 
At mills , 3, 453 
At ports 
sins is hacks ex becpeecate care _. 3,453 


The import figure was taken from offi- 
cial Swiss Government statistics and the 
figures on stocks were supplied by a 
private source. 

Of the 4,711 metric tons imported dur- 
ing the year under review, 3,507 arrived 
during June and July 1945. During Au- 
gust 1945, 197.7 metric tons of cotton 
were imported into Switzerland. At the 
end of August, an additional 8,000 tons 
purchased overseas were awaiting ship- 
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ping facilities. Practically all of this 
cotton was bought in South America. 

Some of the cotton imported from the 
United States was earmarked for Red 
Cross purposes and subsequently reex- 
ported as surgical dressings and supplies. 


CoTToN Exports From U. S. 


Cotton exports from the United States 
in September totaled 244,000 bales com- 
pared with 188,000 bales in August and 
39,000 bales in September 1944. 

Exports in August and September 
1945 aggregated 433,000 bales compared 
with 72,000 bales for the corresponding 
2 months of 1844. Lend-lease ship- 
ments for the 2 months amounted to 
263,000 bales, or 60.9 percent of the 
total. 

The proportion of cotton 1% inches 
and longer for the 2 months was about 
the same as a year ago while that of cot- 
ton from 1144 to 1% inches was slightly 
higher and cotton under 4, inch slightly 
lower. 

Exports to France for the 2 months 
totaled 157,000 bales, to the United King- 
dom, 106,000 bales, and to Canada, 54,000 
bales. There were no shipments to 
France in August and September 1944 
and shipments to the United Kingdom 
and Canada were 33,000 bales and 37,000 
bales, respectively. 

Detailed figures are shown in the ac- 
companying tables: 


United States Cotton Exports, by Staple 
Lengths 


[In running bales 





14s From Fuaiien 
inch | 1%¢6 to ‘-ryag , 
Month ~ ie lig lotal 
and 158 ch 
longer | inches , 
September 1945 15,598 | 33,180 |195,540 | 244,318 
August 1945 2,662 | 20,750 164,802 | 188, 214 
September 1944__ 1, 487 2, 100 9, 341 12, 928 
August and Septem- 
ber 1945 18,260 53,930 360,342 432,532 
August and Septem- 
ber 1944 2,917 7,990 60,812 71,728 





Including 9 bales of American-Egyptian and Sea 
Island. 


United States Cotton Exports, by Country 
of Destination 


In running bales 





Au- Au 
Sen- Sep gust gust 
Country of des- ca Au com and | and 
tination ber gust ber Sep oS 
nae 1945 . tem ter 
1945 1944 , 
er ber 
1945 1o44 
Total 244, 318 188, 214' 39, 123 432,532 71, 728 
Belgium 396 396 
Canada 26, 757, 27,221 12,928 53,978 36,949 
Czechoslovakia 8,000 11, 580 19, 580 
France 90,038 67, 435 157, 473 
Italy ..| 16, 798 16, 798 
Netherlands____ 650 650 
Poland 6,895 16, 588 23, 483 
Spain _. 26,855 2,700 29, 555 
Sweden 350 400 730, 2,234 
Switzerland | 1,015) 2,773 3, 788 
United Kingdom | 57, 247| 48,460 26,195 105,707 32, 545 
Yugoslavia 9, 622) 10, 175 19. 797 
Other countries 345 32 7 





EXPORTS OF YARN AND Prece Goons, U. K. 


The quantity and value of exports of 
cotton yarn and piece goods from the 
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United Kingdom during the first 6 
months of 1945 are shown in the follow- 
ing table, with comparative figures for 
the like periods in 1944 and 1938: 


Erports of Cotton Yarns and Cotton 
Piece Goods, First 6 Months 1938, 1944, 
and 1945 





Quantity of yarn in pounds, piece go lal , 
I 19038 1944 “4 
Yarr 
Crrey 55, 012. 300 & 1S6. GOL 6. 847. 600 
Bleached 
dye | 6, 462, S00 1 834. 2K 1. 657. 000 
Total 61. 475. 100 10, 021, 100 &. 504. OOM 
lot i f48 { £1.710.4 £1,510. 972 
Piece n 
Grey 117, 661, 000 31, 762. 000 25, SO7, 000 
W hit 210. 807. 000 58 056. 000 60. 273. 000 
Printed 140. 970. 000 61, 207, OOK 68. O38. O01 
Dved 184. 389. 000 18. O75, OOF 63, 661, 000 
Colored 
tor > 201. 0 + (MK s (KM 
I f SOOO 214.87 , 2 629, 000 
i i ‘ t Nw RZ) 4 (y 14 46H. 49 





Synthetic Fibers and Products 


NYLON YARN FOR CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 
CANADA 


The first nylon yarn made in Canada 
on civilian account was shipped to 
hosiery manufacturers on October 1, ac- 
cording to a Dominion publication. The 
plant, located at Kingston, Ontario, has 
been in operation since July 1942, but 
its entire production has been used for 
military requirements for parachutes, 
glider tow ropes, and ponchos. Prior to 
the war, nylon hosiery on sale in Canada 
was manufactured from yarn imported 
from the United States. 


MANUFACTURE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Glass yarns and fabrics and plastics 
materials are to be manufactured at 
Dungannon, Northern Ireland, states a 
foreign publication. 


Wool and Products 
AUSYRALIAN WOOL INDUSTRY 


Pastoral conditions in Australia con- 
tinued to improve in September and 
October of this year, although further 
substantial rainfall was needed in many 
areas. 

As of March 31, 1945, Australia’s sheep 
population amounted to 105,415,235; this 
number represents a decrease of 17,758,- 
727 from the 1944 figure on the corre- 
sponding date and is the lowest recorded 
figure since 1929. The greatest decrease 
occurred in New South Wales, where 
nearly 45 percent of Australia’s sheep 
are pastured. 

Government surveys indicate that Aus- 
tralian farmers intended to mate 40,918,- 
196 ewes for lambing during 1945, com- 
pared with 49,928,842 and 43,564,647 
ewes actually mated in 1943 and 1944, 
respectively. Improvement of pastoral 
conditions since the surveys were con- 
ducted in early 1945 suggest this figure 
may be exceeded. Lambs marked in 
1944 numbered 25,655,340, compared 
with 33,365,994 in 1943. Lambing per- 
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centages have been generally poor in 
most of the States this year 

Estimates of the 1945-46 clip con 
at no more than 2,800,000 bales. 

During the period July 1, 1945, to Au- 
gust 31, 1945, receipts of wool, including 
skin wools, at Australian centers 
amounted to 420,503 bales, - Compared 
with 505,584 bales during the correspond. 
ing period in 1944. 

Exports of greasy wool from Australia 
during this 2-month period amounteg to 
339,154 bales; this figure represents an 
increase of 126,126 bales over the exports 
of grease wool during the comparable 
1944 period. Exports of scoured Wool 
tops, noils, and waste amounted to 77,367 
bales during the July-August period this 
year, compared with 52,935 bales during 
the corresponding 2 months in the Past 
year. The United Kingdom and the 
United States were the principal desting. 
tions. Shipments to all customers jn. 
creased. 

During the 1944-45 season, Australian 
manufacturers purchased 389,535 bales 
of wool, compared with 447,622 bales dur. 
ing 1943-44 and 470,515 in the peak year 
1941-42. In the 5 years preceding the 
war, average wool purchases amounted to 
326,915 bales, compares with the average 
of 414,305 bales during the 6 war years. 
Purchases by local manufacturers are 
said to absorb only about one-eighth of 
the clip, however. 

Although more than 5,000,000 bales of 
wool are stored in Australia on behalf of 
the United Kingdom, more than 15 per. 
cent of the 21,003,350 bales of wool ap- 
praised during the 6 years of war were 
either exported or used domestically. 

It is reported that since the end of the 
war in Europe, orders on account of 
France have been placed in fair volume, 
and inquiries have been received from 
Belgium and other European countries. 


tinue 


EIRE’S EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Eire exported 1,177 metric tons of raw 
wool to the United States in 1944, com- 
pared with about 600 metric tons in 1938, 
This represents an increase of about 100 
percent. 


WORSTED-SPINNING FACTORY MOVING 10 
NORTHEAST AREA, U. K. 


One of Great Britain’s largest worsted- 
pinning companies has decided to close 
its outmoded mills in the traditional 
wool-processing area of England and sé 
up plant and administrative offices on4 
140-acre site near Darlington, in Dur 
ham, near the northern boundary of 
Yorkshire’s North Riding. Completion 
of building operations is expected early 
in 1948. It is said that about 3,000 work- 
ers will be employed at the new plant, 
compared with 3,500 at the mills in the 
old district, at Halifax, Wakefield, Lé- 
cester, and Melton Mowbray. 

The company has announced that 
these plans are in accordance with the 
British Government's Distribution of In 
dustry Act, which aims to secure better 
balanced distribution of industrial em 
ployment throughout the country. The 
new site is within the Northeast Coast 
Development Area scheduled in the att 
This is the first wool company to move 
its entire plant from the long-established 
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-processing area, although two 
wo companies are known to be build- 
ing supplementary factories in the 


northeast area. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
BrRAZIL’s PRODUCTION 


The possibility of reviving and expand- 
ing ramie-fiber production in Sao Paulo 
and Goiaz, Brazil, has been the subject 
of considerable publicity in Brazilian 
newspapers in recent months. Prior to 
the war, Japanese immigrants had made 
notable progress in the development of 
ramie culture in Brazil and had been 
instrumental in the introduction into 
Brazil of some of the best-known varie- 
ties of this versatile plant. At the begin- 
ning of the war, production of the fiber 
amounted to as much as 800 metric tons 
per year but since then it has all but 
disappeared. Only a few small plots of 
the best varieties were preserved for pos- 
sible postwar expansion. 

The harvesting of the 1945 Amazon 
jute crop is complete, and previous esti- 
mates of production amounting to 10,000 
metric tons have been confirmed. The 
1945 uacima-fiber crop in the State of 
Para is being estimated by trade repre- 
sentatives at 2,500 metric tons or roughly 
400 metric tons more than the 1944 crop. 
Collection of the fiber in the State of 
Maranhao is expected to amount to 800 
metric tons which would place the total 
for the two States at 3,300 metric tons. 

Exports of caroa fiber during the first 
half of 1945 were about one-third smaller 
than for the like period of 1944 or 2,098 
metric tons compared with 3,152 metric 
tons. Argentina continues to be the 
chief foreign customer for Brazilian 
caroa fiber. 

Foreign trade in pi-a-cava (piassava) 
was active during the first 6 months of 
1945, shipments of this brush fiber total- 
ing 2478 metric tons compared with 
2,113 tons in like months of 1944. 


Fingers GROWN AND THEIR 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


USES, 


The Dominican Republic’s Department 
of Agriculture and Irrigation is show- 
ing an interest in growing the panama 
hat palm, and some plants have already 
been obtained from the Canal Zone Ex- 
perimental Gardens. Steps are being 
taken to obtain additional plants and 
seeds. 

The use of cana in the manufacture 
of hats continues to increase, and ex- 
ports of hats during the first 6 months 
of 1945 totaled 319,488 units. Exports 
of cana straw during the same period 
amounted to 92,530 kilograms. In ad- 
dition, large quantities of cana are used 
in making serones, a type of container 
used locally in marketing all kinds of 
food products, tobacco. charcoal, and 
other commodities, and production of 
these amounted to 632,644 in 1943 (the 
last available statistics) as against 590,- 
325 in 1942 and 319.361 in 1941. 

The production of sisal and roselle is 
proving insufficient to keep the local 
bag factory in operation. Neither is the 


factory able to import any long fiber 
Which is suitable for its spinning and 
immature 


weaving equipment. Some 
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sisal is being harvested near the city in 
Colonia Angelita to make way for a resi- 
dential development, and from this and 
other domestic sources the factory ex- 
pects to obtain approximately 100,000 
pounds of sisal fiber or enough raw ma- 
terial for about 2 months of part-time 
operation, 

The Department of Agriculture has un- 
der experimental cultivation in Colonia 
Angelita and Nizao about 100 tareas 
(6.5 tareas=1 acre) of roselle but addi- 
tional plantings must be gaged by the 
availability of sisal and other long fibers 
since the bag factory is unable to use 
the shorter, rosSelle fibers ‘unless mixed 
with the longer ones. 

To help matters some the Department 
of Agriculture and the bag factory plan 
to take a portable decorticating machine 
to the southern section of the country, 
principally Barahona, to use in decorti- 
cating wild maguey which is fairly 
abundant in the semiarid regions. Also, 
experiments are being conducted with 
the fiber obtained from banana and 
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plantain plants, and if successful the 
country’s largest producer of bananas 
will install equipment on its plantations 
for decorticating and cleaning the fiber 
as a byproduct to the cultivation of the 
fruit for export. 


JUTE ACREAGE AND CROP ESTIMATES, INDIA 


Final jute-forecast figures for India 
for 1945, issued on October 4, place total 
acreage in the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, and Assam and in the 
Indian States of Cooch Behar and Tri- 
pura at 2,408,940 acres, an increase of 
304,985 acres compared with the final 
estimate for the last year. Approxi- 
mately 7,165,535 bales (400 pounds each) 
are expected from the crop this year, an 
increase of 962,330 bales over the 1944 
estimate. 

Following is a break-down of the final 
forecast for 1945, indicating the area and 
yield in each of the jute-growing Prov- 
inces and States, with comparative fig- 
ures for 1944: 





| Yield in bales of 400 Yield in bales 





Area in acres pounds each per acre 
Provinee or State 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 

Bengal 1, 694, 355 2, 017, 710 5, 531, 450 6, 303, 550 3. 26 3. 12 
Cooch Behar! 19, 500 21, 330 | 34, O80 37,910 1. 75 1.77 
lripura ! 10, 000 10,000 | @ 20,000 25, 000 2 2. 50 
Bihar (including Nepal 162, 900 158, 900 244, 700 234, 500 1. 50 1.47 
Orissa 23, 900 19, 900 48,975 | 43,875 2. 05 2. 20 
Assam ! 193, 300 181, 100 324, 000 520, 700 1. 67 2. 87 
Total 2, 103, 955 2, 408, 940 6, 203, 205 7, 165, 535 2. 95 2. 97 

Estimated by the governments concerned 
NEW ZEALAND TO SEND FLAX TO U. K. pairs of children’s hosiery, £355,466; 


An order for a 10,000-acre crop of linen 
flax has been placed with New Zealand by 
Great Britain, according to an an- 
nouncement by New Zealand’s Minister 
of Industries and Commerce appearing 
in a foreign publication. The crop was 
to have been sown no later than No- 
vember 1 and will be harvested in Jan- 
uary or February 1946. 


EXPANSION IN FLAX Output, U. K. 


Consumption of flax in the United 
Kingdom before the war averaged 68,000 
tons annually, of which only 6,000 tons 
was produced domestically, states the 
foreign press. During the war, however, 
the crop was greatly expanded and the 
24,000 acres in the British Isles area de- 
voted to flax growing had increased from 
24,000 acres to 215,000 acres by 1944. The 
yield from this acreage in 1944 approxi- 
mated 47,000 tons of flax and tow. 


Wearing Apparel 
ARTICLES PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA 


Production of hosiery and _ other 
knitted goods in Australia during 1942-43 
took 13,168,000 pounds of woolen yarns, 
3,489,000 pounds of cotton, 1,009,000 
pounds of mercerized cotton, 4,472,181 
pounds of rayon, and small quantities of 
cotton-wool and cotton-silk mixtures. 
Items produced included 1,631,000 dozen 
pairs of men’s wool socks valued at 
£1,838,000; 1,347,000 dozen pairs of wo- 
men’s stockings, £2,036,000; 485,000 dozen 


798,000 dozen pieces of rayon underwear, 
981,000 dozen of cotton underwear, 803,- 
000 dozen. of wool and part-wool under- 
wear, and an unreported quantity of 
women’s and girls’ nightwear, costumes, 
dresses, robes, bathing suits, cardigans, 
and jumpers. 


MUNITIONS Factory CONVERTED FOR 
CLOTHING MANUFACTURE, AUSTRALIA 


In Salisbury, South Australia, a large 
munitions factory comprising 24 build- 
ings and 30,000 square feet of floor space 
is being rapidly converted for the pro- 
duction of clothing. Conversion is ex- 
pected to be complete by mid-1946, ac- 
cording to the Australian press. 

Nearly every type of outerwear, except 
formal evening gowns, will be manufac- 
tured. Production is planned at 30,000 
garments a week and an annual turn- 
over of £1,000,000 is expected within the 
next 12 months. Exports to Far Eastern 
and Southwest Pacific markets is one 
objective of the new factory. 

Operations have been started in sev- 
eral of the buildings. The staff, which at 
the time initial operations were begun 
totaled only about 20 girls, will be grad- 
ually increased, as machinery is installed, 
to approximately 400 or 500 girls and 50 
men. 


EIGHT-MONTH SALES HIGHER, CANADA 


Although August retail sales of wear- 
ing apparel in Canada were somewhai 
less than those of July, they averaged on 
the whole about 8 to 15 percent higher 
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than in August 1944, states a Dominion 
publication. Sales for the January-Au- 
gust period of 1945 generally were from 
6 to 11 percent higher than those for 
corresponding months of 1944. 


OUTPUT OF GARMENTS, Nova SCOTIA, 
CANADA 


The textile industry in Nova Scotia is 
concentrated primarily on the produc- 
tion of hosiery, knitted goods, and men’s 
clothing. In 1942, the three hosiery and 
knit-goods establishments employed 851 
persons and turned out goods worth 
$2,900,172; men’s clothing factories, of 
which there were seven, employed 661 
persons and produced goods to the value 
of $2,723,293. 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, EIRE 


In Dublin, Eire, women’s and misses’ 
clothing manufacturers are still turning 
out unlined garments because of the 
shortage of suitable materials. Hosiery 
mills are reported to have found the 
large stocks of yarns they imported from 
Argentina not suitable for manufacture 
of stockings, and efforts are being made 
to dispose of the yarn to underwear 
manufacturers. 


LINEN-LACE WEAVING RESUMED, U.S. S. R. 


More than 600 linen-lace weavers in 
the region of Sovetsk (Kirov Oblast), 
Soviet Russia have resumed their craft 
since the end of the war in Europe and 
are producing 50 different kinds of laces, 
according to the press. Samples for an 
exhibition to be sponsored by R. S. F. 
S. R. (Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic), the largest State in the Soviet 
Union, included lace lamp shades, cur- 
tains, draperies, and tablecloths. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN IRAN 


Land in Iran devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of cigarette and pipe tobacco com- 
prises 20,000 hectares this year, in com- 
parison with 15,297 hectares in the 
preceding season, according to official 
estimates. These figures do not include 
areas producing “tambacoo,” a tobacco 
used in the Iranian “narguileh” or water 
pipe, but they do include cigarette to- 
bacco and regular pipe tobacco. Tam- 
bacoo is produced throughout Iran, al- 
though statistics indicating the extent 
of acreage are not available. 

According to the Government Tobacco 
Monopoly, production of tobacco in the 
1944-45 season was as follows: Cigarette 
tobacco, 4,500 metric tons; pipe tobacco, 
7,500 metric tons; tambacoo, 1,500 metric 
tons. Estimates place production for 
1945-46 at about 15 percent higher than 
that of the 1944-45 crop year. 

The Government Tobacco Monopoly is 
the only manufacturing consumer of to- 
bacco in Iran. During 1944-45 the fol- 
lowing amounts of tobaccos were used: 
Cigarette tobacco, 3,634,200 kilograms: 
pipe tobacco, 1,950,860 kilograms; tam- 
bacoo, 765,500 kilograms. The balance 
of the 1944-45 crop was retained by the 
growers for domestic consumption. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act 
Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 
ee ; Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

ES ..| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
et .-| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. -- .-| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil ___- ...-| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below .| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Curacao) ___.._- : Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland ; --| Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras _-- Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia --- - -| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala __- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Morocco - .._.-- May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !____- Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland... _-.-. May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Z Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?__.- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador_ _.--_- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- } 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire. _- N 7, 1938 | Jar 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935 4 do De 
Turkey _-_. Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3 . Dec. 30, 1939 Jan 1, 194 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) __. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina____. Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) __- Dec, 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
a May /7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay tae July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran____- ‘ Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





¢ 


1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940 


Summaries of the provisions of each individ, 

ment are published in FOREIGN CoMMERCE Weert 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the officia} 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department : 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries fo 
any particular agreement, figures for the United stg J 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and genera] infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and Operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may 

obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at W ashington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission ip the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D, C., for 
25 cents per copy.] f 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 








Latest date 
Country | Date of issu- | for submit- Date for ora 
ana ance of notice ting written presentation 
Statements of Views 
Bolivia! Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18 1942 
Paraguay June 23,1943 | July 23, 1943 | Aug, 4, 1943 





1 Inactive. 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 





Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com. 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 





Imports of soap powders (household) 
from the United States into Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) during June 194 
amounted to 18,343 pounds, gross weight: 
imports of laundry soap, 58,350 pounds, 
gross weight; and of toilet soap, 13,437 
pounds, gross weight 





At present, there are no separate fig- 
ures available covering foreign trade in 
tobacco manufactures. In 1944-45, 28 
metric tons of leaf and manufactured 
tobacco were imported into Iran, and 
424 metric tons exported. Imports in 
1943 amounted to 31 metric tons; and 
exports, 11 metric tons, 

A September 1, 1945, estimate of the 
Tobacco Monopoly placed stocks of leaf 
tobacco (all types) at about 10,000 
metric tons. 

During 1944-45, Government Monoply 
production and sales of tobacco manu- 
factures were as follows: Cigarette pro- 
duction, 3,107,100,000 units, and sales, 
2,848,743,000 units; cigar production, 
443,000 units, and sales, 420,000 units; 
cigarette-tobacco production, 28,800 
kilograms, and sales, 21,050 kilograms: 
water-pipe-tobacco production, 752,800 
kilograms, and sales, 751,600 kilograms 
pipe-tobacco production, 2,030,700 kilo- 
grams, and sales, 2,333,700 kilograms; 
cut-tobacco production, 150 kilograms, 


and sales, 470 kilograms; snuff produc- 
tion, 150 kilograms, and_ sales, 150 
kilograms. 

The future of Iran’s tobacco industry 
appears favorable, since there is always 
a ready market for domestic tobacco and 
tobacco products. An active demand in 
neighboring countries for Iranian cigar- 
ettes and water-pipe tobacco also is 
reported. 

The tobacco-products factory operated 
by the Government Monopoly in Tehran 
is one of the most modern and efficient 
industrial enterprises in the country. 
The only obstacle to increased produc- 
tion during the coming year is a short- 
age of cigarette paper and packaging, 
both of which will be obtained from the 
United States, if possible 





Imports of tobacco into Great Britain 
in 1944 were valued at £31,700,000, re- 
ports a British trade journal, in contrast 
with imports in 1943 worth £42 ,200,000. 
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by COUNTRIES 


(Continued from p. 25) 





necessary, export will be allowed with- 
out license provided the Officer of Cus- 
toms and Excise is satisfied as to the 
identity of the article exported with that 
imported under this concession. The 
concession does not relieve importers 
from compliance with normal customs 
requirements as regards goods liable to 
duty and/or purchase tax. 

“Repair” for the above purpose in- 
cludes cleaning, polishing, overhaul (in- 
cluding replacement of minor parts), de- 
signed to restore the goods to their orig- 
inal condition. For the present, import 
licenses will continue to be required for 
goods imported to undergo processes 
other than repair. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tires: Import Duty Exemption Re- 
afirmed.—The exemption from import 
duty, surcharges, and additional charges 
on certain specified sizes of tractor, 
trailer, truck, and bus tires, weighing 
95 kilograms net or more each, imported 
into Uruguay, which was established by 
decree of October 22, 1931, was reaf- 
firmed by a decree dated September 17, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 22, 1945. 


|For announcement of decree of October 
22, 1931, see COMMERCE REPorTs of April 4, 
1932. A list of the sizes of tires which are 
exempted can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Republics Unit.] 


Truck and Bus Tires and Tubes: Im- 
port Quota Established.—An import 
quota of 4,000 truck and bus tires and 
2,500 corresponding tubes was estab- 
lished by a decree dated October 10, 
1945, published in the Uruguayan Diario 
Oficial of October 17, 1945. 

The National Subsistence Commission 
will set the official sales prices for these 
tires and tubes. 

Cheese: Export, Standards Estab- 
lished.—Regulations applying to the ex- 
portation of cheese from Uruguay have 
been established by a decree dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 11, 1945. 

This decree requires exporters of 
cheese to register their export sales con- 
tracts with the Office of Agronomy, and 
to request, within a period of at least 15 
days before exportation, that their ship- 
ment of cheese be inspected. Exporta- 
tion of cheese will not be authorized if 
any of the following conditions are 
found: (1) made with impure and badly 
conserved products; (2) changed in 
composition; (3) spoiled, swollen, or hav- 
ing an abnormal and a disagreeable 
taste; (4) internally and externally 
colored with coloring matter that is not 
authorized; (5) containing antiseptic or 
extraneous products in the rind or paste; 
(6) having abnormal colored stains; (7) 
damaged by rodents. insects, or by any 
other cause; and (8) when it does not 
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contain a minimum of 10 percent of fatty 
material. 

The Office of Agronomy will check a 
minimum of 2 percent of the shipment 
before issuing an export certificate. It 
will also control compliance with the 
registered export sales contracts as re- 
gards the technical aspects of the sub- 
ject. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Venezuelan Customs Law Revised.— 
A revision of the customs law of Vene- 
zuela enacted by the Venezuelan Legisla- 
ture on August 22, 1945, received Execu- 
tive approval on October 10, 1945, and 
was published in Gaceta Oficial of Oc- 
tober 13, 1945. The new law is sched- 
uled to become effective on January 1, 
1946. Three principal objectives of the 
new measure are (1) to make the law a 
more flexible instrument, adaptable to 
the changing requirements of interna- 
tional trade, (2) to obtain a more logical 
expression of the customs organization 
and procedure of the country, and (3) to 
replace outmoded provisions of earlier 
legislation by instituting rules and pro- 
cedures better adapted to the nation’s 
requirements. 

Many details of customs procedure, 
which were prescribed in the former 
law, have been omitted from the present 
text and are to be included in supple- 
mentary regulations. Among changes of 
particular interest to American expor- 
ters will be noted the more liberal provi- 
sions for the correction of shipping docu- 
ments, a partial relaxation of the long- 
standing prohibition against “to-order” 
shipments, and more moderate penalties 
for clerical errors or other minor discrep- 
ancies in documentation. 


The more important changes in the 
provisions of the new law with particular 
reference to those affecting the docu- 
mentation of shipments, customs proce- 
dure, and consular regulations are as fol- 
lows: 


“To-order” shipments.—The former prohi- 
bition against shipments “to order” has been 
modified to the extent that such shipments 
will be authorized in the future provided 
they are destined to a port legally authorized 
as a port of entry in Venezuela. 

Consular Invoices—The new law omits 
specific mention of the number of consular 
invoices required for shipments to Venezuela 
as well as the data to be shown therein, rele- 
gating these details to be prescribed in the 
regulations to be issued at some time in the 
future. 

Correction of Documents.—Errors in con- 
sular invoices may be corrected by the ex- 
porter or by the Venezuelan importer, upon 
a written declaration submitted to the Vene- 
zuelan consul in the country of export, or to 
the Venezuelan Minister of Finance, respec- 
tively, provided such correction is made prior 
to the ship’s arrival at the port of destination. 

Consular Legalization of Documents — 
Venezuelan consular officials are authorized 
to legalize documents presented within 6 
days after the departure of the vessel. 

Passengers’ Baggage-—A more liberal ex- 
emption is granted to merchandise in passen- 
gers’ baggage which may be admitted without 
payment of duty, provided the passenger has 
remained abroad for at least 30 consecutive 
days and that the duty ordinarily chargeable 
thereon does not exceed 200 bolivares (not 
applicable to travelers arriving from the 
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Guianas or Colonial Antilles, or by means 
other than by sea or air). 

Personal effects, not used, imported as bag- 
gage, will be subject to surcharges at the 
following rates: (a) When classified as bag- 
gage, 20 percent of the duty on the first 500 
bolivares in value, and 45 percent of the 
duty on the excess; and (b) when not classi- 
fled as baggage, 50 percent of the duty on 
the first 500 bolivares in value and 100 per- 
cent of the duty on the excess. 

Presentation of Documents by Importers.— 
The time during which Venezuelan importers 
are required to submit documents covering 
imported merchandise has been extended 
from 4 to 6 working days. 

Customs Appeal.—Importers are granted 8 
days to formulate their objections to the de- 
cisions of customs inspectors as to the tariff 
classification, weight of merchandise, or other 
factors affecting the dutiable status of the 
goods. 

Mizred Packing.—The penalty for packing 
goods subject to different rates of duty in a 
single container has been reduced from 15 
percent to 10 percent of the corresponding 
duties, in cases where the net weight of each 
kind of merchandise, the tare, and the gross 
weight of the package is manifested. If this 
information is lacking, the surcharge is in- 
creased from 20 percent to 25 percent of the 
duties payable. 

Abandoned Merchandise.—Conditions of 
tacit and express abandonment of imported 
goods are specifically defined. 

Disposition of the Proceeds of Goods Sold 
at Auction.—The proceeds of goods sold at 
auction by reason of having been abandoned, 
after the deduction of customs duties and 
other charges, will be refunded to the owners 
thereof, provided application for refund is 
made within 90 days from the date of the 
auction and satisfactory proof of ownership 
is furnished. 


Penalties imposed for violations of the 
provisions of the law have been substan- 
tially reduced both in number and sever- 
ity, particularly in the case of penalties 
imposed for clerical errors and other 
minor infractions without intent to de- 
fraud. 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages Exempt from Duty.— 
Gift packages sent to Yugoslavia are not 
subject to duty according to the Yugoslav 
Foreign Trade Administration, as re- 
ported by a cable from the U.S. Embassy, 
Belgrade, dated November 23, 1945. Such 
packages are limited to a weight of 5 
kilograms (11 pounds), and must be 
marked “gift packages (G. L. V.).” Only 
one package may be received from the 
same sender every 2 weeks. The Yugo- 
slav regulations do not prescribe the con- 
tents of gift packages, but they should 
generally be limited to articles destined 
primarily for relief purposes, such as 
clothing and food. It is not compulsory 
to clean or disinfect used clothing. 





Swedish Housing Production 


The number of dwellings scheduled for 
production in Sweden in 1945 was 45,000, 
but owing to the general shortage of 
materials, which was accentuated by the 
strike in the metal-working industries 
earlier in the year, production is actually 
not likely to exceed 40,000 units. In con- 
sequence, it is possible that the goal for 
1946 will have to be set at somewhat more 
than 45,000. 
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Latin: American Exchange Rates 


0 the pes rhe peso of the Dominican Repu 
d to the dollar at 1 t 





Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange July “ ate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 — equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (month- — lent in ate 
ly) U.S. 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso i f Sees 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 29, 1945 
 - > ees 4. 2 4.23 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do 
ERS ST eS 4.94 4.94 4.94) 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market--....._- 4.06 4.03 4.03) 4.03 248] Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano_..| Controlled. _........- 42.91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
a eee 45. 42 51. 80 59.00 | 60.00 . 0167 Do. 
Brazil__._..| Cruzeiro !__.| Official.._..........._- 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 .0606 | Oct. 15,1945 
Free market. -—........ 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 | 19. 50 0513 Do 
Special free market___. 20. 43 20. 2 20.00 | 20.00 0500 D 
Chile Peso ae 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | O l, 194 
Export draft__........ 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 | 
| Free market___.......] 32. 37 31. 85 32. 24 | 32. 85 0304 
x tf AO 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 
Colombia _|.....do_____- Commercial bank ---.- 1.75 | 1.75 1.7 1. 746 . 5727 | Sept. 30, 1945 
Bank of Republic____- 1. 76 1.76 1. 7¢ 1. 755 . 5698 D 
| |) 1. 76 1.75 1. 84 1. 83 . 5464 D> 
Costa Rica_| Colon_...__- Uncontrolled__........ 5. 65 5. 66 5.6 5. 67 1764 | Aug. 31, 1945 
| eS 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do, 
Ceba...... are tere ee | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1 0000 D 
Ecuador eae Central Bank (officia! 14. 10 14. 06 13.77 |*13.77 0726 | Nov. 16. 194 
Honduras _| Lempira__..| Official...........--- - 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 1902 | Au 1. 1945 
Mexico....| Peso.___.__- Ss as <e 4.85 4.8 4.85 4. Sf 2058 | Sept. 30, 1945 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba. - ae 5. 00 5. 00 00 ( 2000 rv. 9, 1045 
| NAS NeaES ata 5. 16 5.72 7.30 802 Do. 
Paraguay .| Paper peso._| Official_..............-. | ES Ee a 
EE a a 3. 10 3.11 3.12 3.12 3205 | Oct 31, 1945 
ee ° Se re hi 6 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 5 15388 | Aug. 15, 1945 
Salvador__| Colon..._.../...-- | RSS: 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Oct. 8, 1945 
Uruguay ..| Peso........| Controlled__.....__. 1. 80 | 1.90 1.90} 190 5263 | N 1945 
| _ eae ae 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 263 D 
Venezuela_| Bolivar__...| Controlled_.._..______- 3.35 3. 35 35 3.3 2985 | O 18, 194 
SRE CREE 3. 35 35 3 3 208 5 Do, 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replaci 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar, 


1 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Paraguayan central bank estab! 
Siuce July 13, 


. ' 
ne“the ‘mil ir 
iggthe ‘milreis. Sit 


hee a “‘lecal 
iS44bS 4 ea 


944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3 0 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and s 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply 
into Argentina. 


to automotive equipment and agricultura] machinery imported from the Uni 


ling rates at 13 49 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
n all exchange transacti It 


ted States 





Aviation in Brazil 


(Continued from p. 10) 


tions of the State of Sao Paulo, and one 
reached into Minas Gerais. Since reor- 
ganization, the route from Sao Paulo to 
Uberaba has been extended to Goiania, 
the new capital of the State of Goiaz, 
and a route between Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro has been established. Its un- 
duplicated route miles as of November 
1945 numbered 814 in Brazil and sched- 
uled miles per week totaled 12,826. 

Aerovias Brasil, an affiliate of the in- 
ternationally controlled TACA (Trans- 
portes Aereos Centro-Americanos), op- 
erates between Rio de Janeiro and 
Miami, Florida, as a common carrier 
from Rio to the Dominican Republic, 
and as a charter operator from there to 
Miami. Its first flight was made in Oc- 
tober 1942 when 3,800 pounds of quartz 
crystal were flown from Rio to Miami. 
Since that time it has operated charter 
flights between these cities, bringing 
quartz crystal and returning with drugs 
and optical instruments to Brazil. 


Interior flights were started by Aero- 
vias in 1943 from Rio de Janeiro to the 
railhead at Anapolis and thence north- 
ward down the Tocantins River Valley, 
connecting towns which are practically 
isolated except for 3 months of the year 
when the river is navigable. These 
routes were later extended to the north- 
coast port of Belem 

As of July 1944, Aerovias’s undupli- 
cated route mileage was 3,605, 2,008 in 
Brazil and 1,597 trans-Caribbean, ex- 
cluding charter mileage of 770 miles from 
Ciudad Trujillo to Miami. By July 1945 
its mileage had increased to 5616 
Future plans of this company call for a 
number of other local, national, and in- 
ternational routes for which applications 
have been made. 

Aerovia, S. A., de Minas Gerais, whose 
object was to establish regular weekly 
passenger services from Belo Horizonte 
to President Vargas (Itabira), as well as 
to furnish a public service to any locality 
in the State where an airfield was in 


operation, began unscheduled operations 
in November 1944. By March 1945 sched- 
uled services between these two points 
via Teofilo Otoni and Jequitinhona in- 
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cluded passenger, cargo, and express, and 
a taxi service was available to any part of 
the State. 

The next route planned by this air line 
is northwest to Paracatu and on into the 
State of Goiaz to connect with the To. 
cantin’s schedule of Aerovias Brasil. It 
also plans a schedule between Belo Horo- 
zonte and Rio de Janeiro. Ultimately 
this line plans to expand throughout the 
State of Minas Gerais and to other Parts 
of Brazil. Its unduplicated route Mileage 
totals 321 

Linha Aerea Transcontinental Brg. 
sileira, S. A., was formed in 1944 for the 
purpose of developing air services along 
the valley of the Amazon to Peru. It is 
authorized to engage in commercial ayjg. 
tion in Brazil and to carry Brazilian maj) 
It is national in scope from the point of 
view of organization and capital as wel} 
as of operations. In addition to the 
Amazon Valley routes, fi'ghts to Fortg. 
leza and return to Belem Via the jp. 
terior; and from Belem to Rio de Janeiro 
via Porto Nacional, Goiana, and perhaps 
Barreiras, were projected 

Arco Iris Viacao Aerea, S. A., approved 
in February 1945, has its home office in 
Rio de Janeiro and branches at other 
points within and without Brazil. It is 
organized to carry passengers, cargo, and 
mail between both domestic and foreign 
points 

Viacao: Aerea Baiana, S. A. was 
granted permission in the spring of 1945 
to organize and to offer stock for public 
subscription [It proposes to establish 
passenger service between Baia and 60 
or more cities in the interior of that 
and adjoining States. Eleven routes out 
of Baia are contemplated, covering a 
total of 108,090 kilometers per month. 

Linhas Aereas Paulistas, S. A., was in 
process of formation early in 1944 with 
intention of linking up the principal 


towns of the State of Sao Paulo with 
each other and with towns in other 
States. Its plans call for seven lines in 


as Many directions and for taxi service 
for tourists, medical services, and so on. 

CAN (‘Correio Aereo Nacional) is the 
air-mail line which is operated by the 
Brazilian Air Force ‘Forca Aerea Bra- 
sileira). Organized in 1931 by Brazilian 
military and naval air forces as a non- 
commercial air-mail line operation be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, it 
has expanded rapidly By 1942 more 
than 9,000 miles had been added to its 
network. Service was extended to Asun- 


cion, Paraguay, and, in May 1945, to 
Bolivia In August 1945 it was announced 
that weekly service between Rio de 


Janeiro and Cayenne, French Guiana, 
stopping in Amapa, Macapa, and Oia- 
poque, had been established by CAN. 


Personnel and Equipment 

The problems of procuring sufficient 
aeronautical equipment, trained operat- 
ing personnel, and adequate airport fa- 
cilities are being attacked with vigor by 
the Brazilian Government, as well as by 
the various State and municipal govern- 
ments, and by aviation schools, aero- 
clubs and the individual air lines. : 

As of April 1945 Brazilian commercial 
lines had in operation 70 or more planes. 
Approximately half of these were of 
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United States make. The major portion 
of those remaining were of German 
make, with one or two Italian- and 
British-type planes. Most of the Ger- 
man planes, having been taken over with 
the formerly German-controlled lines, 
were old and badly in need of repair. 
Their maintenance through the war 
year's had been hampered by the dearth 
of skilled mechanics and lack of equip- 
ment. However, some few planes have 
been purchased within the past 2 years 
by the individual companies. . 

United States transport planes are fast 
coming to be standard equipment on 
Brazilian commercial air lines. During 
the war, the United States Government 
allocated transport planes to commer- 
cial air lines in Brazil and other South 
American countries in order to maintain 
air transportation essential to the war 
effort and to necessary civilian economy. 

Further cooperation was extended in 
June 1945 when United States manufac- 
turers were allowed to produce new com- 
mercial transport planes for foreign lines 
engaged in war-supporting activities, 
relief, rehabilitation, and _ reconstruc- 
tion. Subsequently, several Brazilian 
air lines placed orders in the United 
States for new transport planes. 

United States exports to Brazil of air- 
craft, parts, and accessories, amounted 
in 1941 to $3,537,270, including 171 land- 
planes, 2 seaplanes, and 225 engines, as 
well as engine parts and accessories, 
propellers and parts, instruments and 
parts, parachutes and _ miscellaneous 
parts and accessories. 

During the war years purchases of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Aeronautics from 
the United States were centralized in the 
Aeronautics Purchasing Commission. In 
August 1945, the Comissao Aeronautica 
Brasileira was created to make pur- 
chases in the United States for the Bra- 
zilian Air Ministry. This was merely a 
formalization and officialization of the 
old body which had existed only infor- 
mally and not by decree law. 


Domestic Production 


Although domestic production of aero- 
nautical equipment in Brazil is limited, 
Brazil was the first South American 
country to have its own airplane and 
engine-manufacturing industry. There 
has been developed through the past 5 
years at least a nucleus which no doubt 
in time will enable the Brazilians to 
make a substantial contribution toward 
equipping their own air lines. 

The construction and operation of a 
motor factory was decided upon in 1940 
by the Brazilian Government, and rep- 
resentatives were sent to the United 
States to negotiate with United States 
manufacturers of airplane motors. The 
undertaking was begun in 1941 with the 
financial and technical assistance of the 
United States Government By May 
1945 the engine factory was completed, 
and engines for testing purposes were 
being made. All processes, including the 
casting of parts but excepting forging, 
were completed on the premises. 

The Fabrica Nacional de Motores, as 
the Government-owned motor factory is 
called, is located just outside of Rio de 
Janeiro on the road to Petropolis. Since 
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U. S. Export Control and ae 
Related Announcements 


‘ 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
December 10, 1945) 


The Office of International Trade 
Operations, Department of Commerce, 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 676—Current Export Bulletin No. 
299, December 4, 1945 


AMENDMENT TO CURRENT EXPORT BULLE- 
TIN No. 296 (ANNOUNCEMENT 673 IN 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY FOR DE- 
CEMBER 8). SuBJEcT I, “REVISION OF 
GIT PROCEDURE.”’ 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that effective November 30, 1945, 
Current Export Bulletin No. 296, dated 
November 28, 1945, Subject I, paragraph 
A-1, is amended to include the following 
in the list of excepted commodities: 


Schedule B No. 


.-. 664598 
. 664598 


Commodity 
Monazite sand = : 
Uranium Ores and concentrates 


No. 677—Current Export 
300, December 5, 1945 


FOURTH QUARTER PROGRAM FOR COTTON 
PrecE Goops FOR CERTAIN LIBERATED 
AREAS IN THE FAR EAST 


Bulletin No. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces the establishment of an alloca- 
tion of cotton piece goods for the fourth 
quarter, 1945, totaling approximately 
nine million yards for certain newly lib- 
erated areas. These areas are: Burma, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, and British Borneo. 
This allocation is in addition to the ex- 
port program for cotton goods and cotton 
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fabricated products for the fourth quar- 
ter, 1945, which was announced in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 289 (Announce- 
ment 666 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for November 10). 

The allocation is distributed by fabric 
class descriptions as follows: 


Fabric Estimated Quota in Linear Yards 
Class Dis- for the Fourth Calendar Quar- 
tribution ter, 1945 

ee 50,000 but less than 100,000. 
ae 2,500,000 but less than 3,500,000. 
| Se . 1,500,000 but less than 2,500,000. 
16__._....~ 600,000 but less than 1,500,000. 
"Tha ean 2,500,000 but less than 3,500,000. 


*Mosquito netting only. 


Limited commercial trade in cotton 
textiles has been established within these 
areas. Applications for licenses to ex- 
port cotton piece goods will be considered 
only if the goods are ordered by, and 
consigned to a designated government or 
quasi government agency in these areas. 
Numbered import permits will be as- 
signed to approved orders by the foreign 
government. Exporters are reminded 
that applieations will be returned with- 
out action unless answer is made to ques- 
tion 5 (import permit number) of form 
FEA 419, by filling in the number of an 
import permit, indicating the possession 
of purchase orders or their equivalent 
from the countries involved, or writing 
in the word “None” in the absence of 
any such document. 

Exporters interested in shipping cot- 
ton piece goods to these countries may 
secure further information from the 
British Colonies Supply Mission, McGill 
Building, 908 G Street NW, Washington, 
1, Bas ee 





it was projected before the creation of 
the Air Ministry (in 1941) it has re- 
mained under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Communications and Public 
Works, which is similar to the United 
States Department of the Interior. 

The plan is to develop a factory city 
with complete facilities for living, recre- 
ation, and other normal civic needs. In 
addition to engines, the factory planned 
to build aircraft, tractors, and tanks. A 
decree lay signed in July 1945 enabled 
the factory to utilize larger quantities 
of Brazilian raw materials in the produc- 
tion of its aviation motors. 

Besides the new government motor 
factory there is a large factory near Sao 
Paulo, and a smaller one in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, which have been manufacturing 
airplane parts and assembling complete 
planes for some time. Also, a plant un- 
der construction at Lagoa Santa in Minas 
Gerais plans to construct all-metal 
planes. The motors for the Lagoa Santa 
factory will be furnished by the Fabrica 
Nacional de Motores. A Government- 
sponsored aviation school has_ been 
opened to teach service and maintenance. 


CRN % “SRY aR 


Empresa Aeronautica Ipiranga of Sao 
Paulo, organized in 1931, was reported 
to have a capacity of from three to five 
planes per month in 1940. The plane 
being constructed was said to follow a 
United States design which had been 
perfected by Brazilian experts. The pro- 
pellers were made in Sao Paulo by the 
Instituto de Pesquisas Tecnologicas of 
native wood (frejo). Cotton fabrics, 
paints, varnishes, and aluminum wheels 
were also of Sao Paulo manufacture. 
Navigation instruments, steel tubing, 
aluminum, rubber tires and motors were 
imported from the United States. The 
celluloid came from Japan. , 

The first transport plane tp be built 
entirely by Brazilian industry was com- 
pleted about March 1944 when a trimo- 
tored plane of 10-passenger capacity was 
announced by the Henrique Lage air- 
plane factory. The framework was of 
steel tubes covered by Brazilian wood. 
Future planes of this model will be con- 
structed entirely of wood. It is designed 
to land easily on small or uneven areas, 
with a maximum speed of 85 kilometers. 

The Companhia Aeronautica Paulista 
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at Sao Paulo was reported in August 1944 
to have a maximum production of 30 
planes per month. The firm was said to 
be making all its own flight instruments 
and machine tools, and to be producing 
from its own mines, copper, brass, alumi- 
num, extruded bars and sheets, and steel. 
Its planes were intended for the aero- 
clubs which were training pilots for the 
armed services. Reportedly, this com- 
pany planned for the semiconstruction 
of 140 engines in 1945. 

In April 1945 the Escritorio Técnico de 
Aeronautica, of Rio de Janeiro, was be- 
ginring the construction of jigs for a new 
type of transport plane. The plane is 
to be of wood construction and powered 
with four 450 hp. engines to be manufac- 
tured at the government-owned factory, 
Fabrica Nacional de Motores, at Rio de 
Janeiro. It will have a capacity of 30 
passengers and a cruising speed of about 
200 miles per hour. It is estimated that 
the plane will cost approximately $60,000. 


Training of Personnel 


Inasmuch as all aviation activities in 
Brazil, military and civil, are under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Aeronau- 
tics, the principal schools of the country 
are supervised directly by the Ministry. 
These schools have been training pilots, 
mechanics, and other air personnel dur- 
ing the war for military services exclu- 
sively. Of the eight civilian, schools of 
aviation in existence in November 1944, 
some were almost 100 percent engaged in 
military activities. 

The Department of Civil Aeronautics, 
a division of the Ministry of Aeronautics, 
has supervision of the various aeroclubs 
of Brazil. These clubs numbered 224 in 
November 1944. Approximately 1,500 
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students were then in training. In 1942, 
670 pilots were graduated. The clubs 
have a total of 315 flight instructors. 
These are trained in Sao Paulo, Recife, 
and Rio de Janeiro. Only a few of the 
larger clubs have more than one flight 
instructor and the majority of the schools 
have no ground instructors and no me- 
chanics. Consequently, maintenance of 
equipment is extremely inadequate. In- 
struction planes are repaired when pos- 
sible in military shops and by military 
mechanics at the nearest base. None of 
the clubs have courses in mechanical 
training. 

The number of planes of various makes 
and sizes in the hands of the aeroclubs 
in November 1944 was estimated at be- 
tween 700 and 800, only 536 of which were 
in use, about 40 percent were undergoing 
repairs. 

The Escola Técnica de Aviacao, estab- 
lished in Sao Paulo in 1943 with United 
States instructors, gives 8 weeks of basic 
training in aviation mechanics and from 
4 to 24 weeks in the study of aircraft, 
engines, radio, and other phases of avia- 
tion. Students are given the opportunity 
to enter officer candidate schools. Re- 
sults have been excellent, although quar- 
ters are not adequate. Plans for enlarge- 
ment are being studied. 


Providing Landing Fields 


Realizing that the lack of suitable land- 
ing fields may well prove the stumbling 
block that would nullify even the most 
carefully laid plans for furnishing Brazil 
with a completely integrated air-trans- 
port system, various steps are being 
taken to insure such facilities. 

These steps include the expansion and 
improvement of existing airports, many 


Development of Commercial Air Line Traffic in Brazil, 1930-44 











Service 1930 1935 1940 1941 1942 144 1044 
Length of line___- kilometers 15, 503 59, 246 66, 679 62, 830 RA, OR MW), 632 116, 16: 
Kilometers flown number__ 1. 707.977 3.720.240 7.504.180 8.891.545 12.473.118 17,5903. 188 20. 758. 25 
Hours flown __-__-- do 12, 013 21, O80 33, 877 38, 937 5. 470 71, 882 84, 800 
Passengers carried do- 4, 667 25, 592 85, 971 99, 688 22,123 171, Sl 244, 5i¢ 
Baggage carried kilograms 23, 864 $25, 102 1,333,355 1,612,518 2,085, 379 043, 89 4, 031, G81 
Mail carried _- : do... 31, 946 79,652 | 240,735 , 233,448 209, 522 5M, 940 773, 731 
Cargo carried __._......_-- do 9, 609 161,720 612,601 735,066 1,106,272 2,9 2¢ 469, 207 
ae +o num ber 1, 767 3, 374 8, 328 9, 641 10, 43¢ 12, 727 17, 735 
Aircraft: 
Recreation and sport ; do 4 200 471 61 72 
Commercial ___.___- do__. 19 61 7 60 7 
Pilots (sport)__.___..__. do__- 9 182 1, 136 2, 867 4, 234 
Pilots (commercial) ___- do 27 Is4 4 | 252 $23 
Mechanics____- oe do 64 15 tis YI 123 
Radio-telegraph operators do 0 22 137 l 82 218 
i In 1934 
Participation of Individual Companies in Commercial Airlines Traffic in Brazil, 1944 
S 
Aero Pan 
Santo \ereo — Ameri 
Service Cruzeiro| N. A. B.| Panair | Varig Du Vas} vias Mir — 
mont Brasil —_ Alr- 
er ways 
ral Ine 
Unduplicated route miles (as 
of July 1945). 8, 640 2, 691 12, 527 1, 799 2, 327 S14 ble 21 77 
Kilometers flown number 5, 712, 587 2,119,422 6, 768,700 |890, 26 40,870 1,065,762 701,71 i3. 480) $25, 44 
Passengers carried do 73, 648 11, 055 68, 773 15. 770 76 417, 661 1, 548 x) On tt 
Baggage kilograms. _/1, 351, 394 174, 337 1, 108,719 192, 60F 1, 136 78, 370 13, 42¢ 639 5S, 24 
Mail c do 155, 621 47, 131 304, 098 | 20,704 80,062 | 35, 805 Non 130, 310 
Cargo do 1, 183, 280 103, 423 (1, 134,812 153, 408 679 286,879 100, 321 int) 470, 919 
Flights number 4,515 1,714 4,478 2, 769 x 2, 827 itis 123 921 
Hours flown do 23, 036 7, 283 28, OOF 4, 684 1W 369 2,612 227 13, 397 





1 No scheduled flights operated during 1944 
2 In Brazil 
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of which have very limited facilities an 

only a few of which may be describeg as 
completely equipped for handling trafic 
servicing planes, and catering to the com. 
fort of passengers. There are also Plans 
for constructing new landing fields ap 

in a number of cases, military fielg 
either are being turned over to Civilian 
traffic or used in conjunction therewith 
Aeroclubs have appealed to local govern. 
ments cf their municipalities to Promote 
construction of airfields in their com. 
munities. 

At one extreme is the consideration b 
at least one commercial air line of adapt. 
ing hydroplanes to meet the needs of 
Brazil's northern States where rivers ang 
lakes might be used instead of airfields 
Frequently landing strips constructeg 
by large private companies—such as Oil, 
mining, and agricultural-development 
concerns—are made available to com. 
mercial lines desiring to use them. 

The number of places at which planes 
may land in Brazil has grown from 3] 
in 1940 to an estimated 700 or more 
These range from crudely prepared dirt 
fields in isolated jungles to such mag. 
nificent airports as Santos Dumont at 
Rio de Janeiro, Parnamarin field, and 
Natal. From these two last-mentioned 
points, troops, supplies, and important 
personnel were channeled to the battle. 
fronts of the world during the war, A 
tabulation prepared by the Department 
of Civil Aviation giving the location and 
description of all “airports” in Brazil 
as at the end of 1944, however, listed only 
314 airports. 

Of the airports listed in this official 
survey, 51 were located in the north- 
western portion of the country which in- 
cluded the States of Amazonas, Para, and 
Maranhao, and the three recently formed 
territories of Rio Branco, Amapa, and 
Acre. In the notheastern portion, com- 
prised of the States of Piaui, Ceara, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Paraiba, Pernambuco, 
Algoas, Sergipe and Baia, 79 airports were 
located. 

In the southern part of the Republic 
43 airports were located in four States, 
Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo, Minas 
Gerais, and Goiaz, and the Federal Dis- 
trict; 98 were in the States of Sao Paulo 
and Mato Grosso, and the territories of 
Guapore and Ponta Pora; and the re- 
maining 43 in the States of Parana, Santa 
Catarina, Rio Grande do Sul, and the 
territory of Iguassu. 





New Ship For Holland- 
America Line 


The Holland-America Line expects to 
have a new 12,000-ton vessel on the New 
York run within 4 or 5 months, the 
steamship line announced on Novem- 
ber 1. 

The ship is the Westerdam which was 
on the construction ways when the Ger- 
mans overran Holland. Its hull was hit 


three times by bombers and the ship was 
sunk. But it was raised and its condition 
is such that engineers believe they can 
complete the building of the vessel. The 
Westerdam was originally destined to be 
a cargo ship with accommodations for 
130 passengers. 
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) World Trade Leads 





(Continued from p. 13) 


33, Belgium- Etablissements Ph. De Laet, 
92, rue du Lombard, Brussels, deire purchase 
yotations on typewriters, calculating and 
bookkeeping machines, duplicators, addresso- 
aphs, bank and office metallic furniture. 


34. Belgium—Ets. Jos. Muller, 241, Heir- 
prug, Lokeren, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for household washing 
machines, milk and butter working machines, 
agricultural machinery. 

35, Belgium—Filco S. A., 206, Avenue Jean 
Dubrucq, Brussels, desire purchase quota- 
tions on buttons, buckles, trimmings in all 
kinds of materials (classic or fancy); plated 
galalith, synthetic resin for molding. 

36. Belgium—Rene Gauverit, 150, rue 
Roosendael, Brussels, wishes purchase quota- 
tions on cosmetics, hair preparations, nail 
polishes, hairdressers’ apparatus. 

37. Belgium—-Edmond Herman, Wellin, de- 
sires purchase quotations on men’s hats 
(cloth, felt, panama, straw) beach and sun 
hats, hat-sewing machinery 

38. Belgium—lItra, S. A. 47, rue Fosse aux 
Loupe, Brussels, desire purchase quotations 
on industrial chemicals used by paint and 
parnish manufacturers, soap makers, in met- 
allurgy and tertiles; glues and raw material 
for same; natural and synthetic watz. 

39. Belgium—Roger Laroche, 11, rue de la 
Cathedrale, Liege, desires purchase quota- 
tions on all types of radios (portable, bat- 
tery sets), radio phonograph combinations, 
automatic record changers, phonograph rec- 
ords, complete recording wire device (Armour 
license), television sets, all kinds of electric 
household appliances, all photographic items, 


small motion-picture projectors, ordinary 
and technicolor film 
40. Belgium—Palais des Parfums, 82-84m 


Boulevard Anspack, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on cosmetics, perfumes, all kinds 
of toilet and hair preparations, eyebrow pen- 
cils, atomizers, hair and tooth brushes. 

41. Belgium—Papeteries Wagelmans, Ave- 
nue du Pont, Vise, wish purchase quotations 
on all kinds of paper and paper items, ledgers 
loose-leaf devices, tissue paper, writing paper, 
office stationery; typewriter, calculating ma- 


chines, duplicators, pencil sharpeners, sta- 
pling machines, ini mucilage, school sta- 
tionery, pencils, compasses, drawing items 


leather wallets, pens, pencil bozes, labels, re- 
ligious articles, fountain pens, propelling pen- 
cils, gold pens, toys 

42. Belgium—Products Alimentaires Sana 
8. A., 42-46, rue de Normandie, Brussels, is 
interested in the purchase of and represen- 
tation for all kinds of foodstuffs, prepared 
food specialties, delicatessen items 

43. Belgium—A. Profete, 10, Avenue Louise 
Brussels, desires purchase quotations on 
woolen, rayon and silk piece goods, nylon, 
silk and rayon stockings, ladies’ frocks and 
cloaks, men’s suits and coats, first-class knit- 
ted garments 

44. Belgium—F. Rowet Dupont, 116, 
Chaussee de Charleroi, Gilly, wishes purchase 
quotations on work gloves for all trades and 
crafts (cotton, rubber, leather, asbestos) 

45. Belgium—S. A. Brasserie-Malterie Roe- 
lants, 54, rue Van Oost, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on fruit juices and flavors 
jor the manufacture of lemonade, mineral 
water, ginger ale, all kinds of beverages 
(American specialties). ‘ 

46. Belgium—S. A. L’Eolienne, 53, rue du 
Cerf, Alost, wish purchase quotations on 
woolen, cotton, rayon and nylon yarns; dye- 
ing material. i : 

x 47. Belgium—Scierie Marcel Maquet, Ave- 
ue de Dinant, James-Namur, is interested 
oe nae of and representation for 
branch): lt (butts cut off at the first 
age att types of sawn lumber (pitch- 
a » Oregon pine, Kilndried spruce, oak). 
a ‘Gnevum—Joseph Seiler, 14, rue Cornet 
tons on eet: desires purchase quota- 
spectacle frames (nickel, silver, 
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plated, plastic), spectacle glasses and lenses 
(Mensique, double, Toric). 

49. Belgium—Sucreries des Flandres S. A., 
Moerbeke-Waes, are interested in bids on a 
complete installation for the manufacture of 
confectionery. 

50. Belgium—E. Van der Elst & Fils, 142, 
rue Royale, Brussels, desire purchase quota- 
tions on pianos, radio sets, household refrig- 
erators, 

51. Canada—Enchin Leather Supplies, 435 
Yonge Street, Toronto 1, wish purchase quo- 
tations on calf, kid, and side leather—all 
colors; handbag leather of cowhide and 
goat—all colors. 

52. Canada—Talbot & Talbot, 952 Queen 
Street West, Toronto 3, desire purchase quo- 
tations on one or two tertile looms for weav- 
ing laundry nets—first class, electrically op- 
erated, on 25-cycle alternating current, 110 
volts. 

53. Eire—-Todd, Burns & Co., Ltd., Mary 
Street, Dublin, desire purchase quotations on 
a complete knitting plant for manufacturing 
hosiery, outer wear, knit wear, and under- 
wear. Description of type of equipment 
needed will be submitted to interested firms 
upon request. 

54. England—Cecil Coleman, Ltd., 130-146, 
Pentonville Road, London, N. 1, desires pur- 
chase quotations on wood-working machin- 
ery, including wood nailing, jigsaw cutting, 
band saws, circular saws, automatic lathes, 
and drilling machines. 

55. England—T. F. (Fred) E. Hopkins— 
Shanghai, China—present address: c/o Henry 
W. Peabody & Co., 16 Eastcheap, London 
E. C. 3, desires purchase quotations on 
domestic and commercial refrigeration units. 

56. England—Sebag Cohen, Managing Di- 
rector of Twiggs (Northern), Ltd., 3, Canbury 
Court, Kingston-on-Thames, desires purchase 
quotations by airmail on 1,000,000 square 
yards of imitation leather with cloth founda- 
tion in colors of cream, black, maroon, dark 
blue, and brown, to be used for lining and 
making tops of folding metal-side baby car- 
riages—a width of 50 inches is desired; the 
delivery of this quantity should be. made 
during the entire year of 1946, beginning 
with a delivery of 12,000 square yards per 
week and gradually increasing to nearly 
30,000 square yards per week. If it is impos- 
sible to obtain this type of imitation leather 
at the present time, Mr. Cohen desires air 
mail quotations on a total of 1,000,000 square 
yards of gray sheeting, to be coated in Eng- 
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land, weighing 3.9 ounces per square yard for 
making lining material and 5.33 ounces per 
square yard for making the tops; the sheeting 
width preferred is 54 inches. 

57. France—Emmanuel Faure & Cie, 23, 
Cours de Verdun, Bordeaux, is interested in 
purchasing soybeans. 

58. Netherlands—Firma J. Heeneman, Jr., 
16 Sweelinckplein, The Hague, desire to pur- 
chase quotations on surgeons’ rubber gloves 
and other surgical rubber goods; rubber gar- 
den hose, all current measurements from 
\%'' to 5'' diameter; automobile outer and 
inner tires, pneumatic. 

59. Netherlands—Firma P. M. Tamson, 7 
Nieuwstraat, The Hague, desire purchase 
quotations on optical prisms, nicol prisms, 
double ray-breaking prisms, rectangular 
prisms, Crookes’ tubes, diaphragms and other 
parts of microscopes for use in hospitals; sci- 
entific instruments for use in schools (phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology); instruments for 
chemical laboratories, such as air pumps, 
chemical thermometers, etc. 

60. Netherlands—N. V. Medica Watten en 
Gazenfabriek, 4 Nassau Dillenburgstraat, The 
Hague, wish purchase quotations on patent 
medicines. 

61. South Africa—Overseas Business Cou- 
riers S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., Anglo-African House, 
Smith Street (P. O. Box 1337), Durban, desire 
purchase quotations on rubber mat-making 
machines, fleshing and fur-combing ma- 
chines, drying chambers, buffing or sanding 
machines, softening machines (long, me- 
dium, and short-wool sheepskins) , dairy ma- 
chinery and utensils, bacon slictng from 1 to 
5 tons per day, machines for making flat ice- 
cream wafers. Mr.D.D. Tait, their represent- 
ative, expects to visit the United States; U.S. 
mail address: c/o Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

62. Sweden—Eskilstuna Termometerfabrik, 
14 Svengrensgatan, Eskilstuna, wish purchase 
quotations on glass tubes and capillary tubes 
for thermometers—1,000 kilograms of glass 
tubes with a diameter of 20 millimeters for 
outdoor thermometers; 500 kilograms of 
capillary tubes with a diameter of between 
2 and 3 millimeters, and 500 kilograms of 
such tubes with a diameter of between 3 and 
5 millimeters; also interested in glass mate- 
rial for fever thermometers. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


63. England—Douglas 8S. Boyle, 12, Grove 
Terrace, Burton Road, Manchester, 20, rep- 
resenting Harborough Construction Co., Ltd., 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire, is inter- 
ested in contacting electric truck mantufac- 
turers with a view to importing into British 
West Indies. To arrive: December, via New 
York. Length of visit: 3 weeks. U.S. mail 
address: c/o V. A. Cerrata, 210 Martin Ave- 
nue, White Plains, New York. Itinerary: New 
York, Miami, and possibly Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Panama—John E. Finch, representing 
Interational Import Co., Box 1083, Panama 
City, is interested in a complete line of office 
equipment and supplies, household electrical 
appliances, provisions (canned goods, pack- 
age goods and frozen foods, consumer edibles 
of all types), men’s furnishings, cosmetics 
and perfumes, finished paper products (tis- 
sues, toilet paper, paper cups), pharmaceuti- 
cals and patent medicines. He is presently 
in this country for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
mail address: c/o International Import Co., 
No. 1150, 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 





During July 1945 a total of 1,710 tons 
of oil-well machinery and supplies ar- 
rived in Maracaibo, Venezuela, from 
Liverpool. 





From April through June 1945, 26,500 
kilograms of oil of geranium were ex- 
ported from Reunion Island, and 1,100 
kilograms of oil of vetiver. 
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Late AIRGRAMS | 
(Continued from p. 15) 


cipally the construction of an aqueduct 
from the Daule River approximately 15 
miles above Guayaquil, and the building 
of a reservoir and filtering plant. It is 
anticipated that the Export-Import Bank 
will assist in financing the project, for 
which the city is reported already to have 
collected 18,000,000 sucres ($1,333,333) in 
taxes. The undertaking will be of in- 
estimable value to the municipality, parts 
of which are now without running water 
during a considerable part of the day. 
Construction on the Sibambe-Cuenca 
branch of the National Railways is being 
intensified with a view to extending the 
line from Biblian to Azogues, capital of 
Canar Province, by the middle of 1946. 
The Minister of Treasury has advanced 
funds allotted for the fourth quarter of 
1945 for construction of viaducts and 
roadbed, in view of the urgent necessity 
of improving means of transportation 
into this important area which is ex- 
tremely difficult of access by land routes. 
Prospects for the 1946 rice harvest are 
reported very favorable as a result of in- 
creased prices, development of new rice 
lands, and increased mechanization of 
rice cultivation. Exports of 1,000,000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) are pre- 
dicted. Exports are now permitted only 
by decree of the Ministry of Economy 
which stipulate the quantity as well as 
the destination of the rice shipments. 
Rice exporters have petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to decree exports by quantity 
only, permitting exporters to ship to the 
highest bidder. Decrees authorizing the 
shipment of an additional 200,000 quin- 
tals of the 1945 production are antici- 
pated in local rice-exporting circles. 





Foreign Trans- 
actions of the U. S. 
Government 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Commonwealth countries. Detailed re- 
ports are available only on the $5,600,- 
000,000 reported through March 31, 1945. 


Immense Diversity 


' The figures herewith presented mirror 
the wide diversity of the Government’s 
war-period foreign transactions. Effec- 
tive prosecution of the war depended not 
only on strictly military operations but 
also on a great variety of supply and 
financial transactions. The United 
States contributed to the combined Allied 
military strength by lend-leasing great 
quantities of guns, planes, and other ma- 
terial as well as a variety of needed 
services. In turn, the United States was 
helped by reverse lend-lease supplies and 
services. Essential food and materials 
were procured abroad. Credits were ex- 
tended abroad to facilitate procurement 
and to assist our Allies. Civilian sup- 
plies were distributed primarily by our 
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armed forces, in liberated or occupied 
areas to avoid disease and unrest which 
would have impeded military operations. 
Furthermore, this Government acquired 
abroad numerous installations and in- 
ventories of supplies. 

In view of the widely differing basic 
character of the transactions and asset 
holdings reported, it is emphasized that 
addition of the figures (such as one finds 
in the table on p. 11) to obtain one over- 
all summary figure for each country, or 
for all countries combined, would involve 
major inconsistencies in logic and serious 
double counting. 


Work of Clearing Office 


Figures such as those here presented 
are gathered quarterly by the Clearing 
Office for Foreign Transactions, estab- 
lished pursuant to suggestions from 
members of Congress that some one 
agency compile consolidated, over-all re- 
ports on all U. S. Government transac- 
tions abroad. The Clearing Office, pre- 
viously in the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, is now part of the Department 
of Commerce. Preliminary figures as of 
September 30 will be released in the near 
future. 

Further details on foreign financial 
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and supply operations from July 1, 1949 
to June 30, 1945, may be obtained from 
the Press Room, Department of Com. 
merce. 





U. S. Surpluses 
Abroad: Big, Chal- 
lenging Problem 


(Continued from p. 4) 


of its base at Hollandia to the Nether. 
lands Indies government for $6,830,009 

The cost of surplus property and the 
present value of it are two distinct things 
as just a moment’s reflection wil] show. 
The question facing us is what is it worth 
now, right where it is? And what will jt 
cost to move it, if it must be moved? } 
might have been worth all it cost at the 
time it was bought and the purpose for 
which it was bought, and yet be prac. 
tically worthless for peacetime use where 
it is. 


Businessmen Needed 


It is necessary to think about this 
problem of oversea surplus property jf 








This loose-leaf reference service, 
which was discontinued following 
Pearl Harbor, has been reinaugu- 
| rated. As in the past, it will 
contain data on economic and 
commercial conditions in foreign 
countries, data that have a per- 
| manent and semipermanent value 
Service is available on a Ssub- 
scription or single copy basis; 
annual subscription, $2; single 
copies, 5 cents. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
The following studies are now 
available: 











1. Colombia (Foreign Commerce | 
Yearbook Series) 

2. Taxation of Income 
Property and Excess 
Colombia 

3. Preparing Shipments to Bolivia 

4. Effects of the War on Brazil's | 
Foreign Trade 

5. Preparing Shipments to Chile 

6. Preparing Shipments to Ecuador 

7. Living and Office-operating Costs 
in Colombia 

8. Doing Business with Russia 

9. Economic Situation in Cuba 
1944 

10. Portugal 
Yearbook Series) 

11. Living and Office-operating Costs 
in Ecuador 


Personal | 
Profits in | 


Foreign Commerce 


12. Preparing Shipments to Peru 

13. Economic Situation 1 Haiti in 
1944 

14. Cuba—Summary of Current Eco- 
nomic Information 

15. United States Trade with Can- 
ada in 1945 

16. British Malaya Al Economic 
Summary 

17. Marketing Areas in Colombia 

18. Brazil in 1944 

19. Ecuador Econom Conditions 
in 1944 

20. Economic Situation Central 


America—1944 
21. Documentary 
Shipments to Latin America 
22. Economic Situation in 


Requirements on 


Uruguay. 


23. Establishing a Business in Co- 
lombia 

24. Establishin 1 Business in the 
Philippines 

25. Mexice Economic Situation in 


1944 

26. Bolivia—Economic Conditions in 
1944 

27. Living and Office-operating Costs 
in Cuba 

28. Colombia’s Economy in 1944. 

29. Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. 

30. Paraguayan Economic Situation 
in 1944 

31. Living and Office-operating Costs 
in the Dominican Republic 
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you would appreciate its enormity; its 
widespread ramifications into the econ- 
omic and social structure of the postwar 
world. And there’s one particular con- 
dition which is causing the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner considerable 
and constant concern, and which is sub- 
mitted for your serious attention. That 
js the departure of top-flight business- 
men from Government service in in- 
creasing numbers. , 

Naturally, the businessman in Govern- 
ment was anxious to get back to his com- 
pany when the war was over, and the 
companies were insistent in many cases 
on the return of their best executives. 
But the whole war isn’t over; just the 
shooting part. The men who can carry 
on most effectively certainly are needed 
just as much now as ever. For inst ance, 
the Field Commissioners of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner must be out- 
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standing businessmen. They are con- 
ducting what anyone here would recog- 
nize as huge operations, judged by any 
standard. They must make important 
decisions for themselves and their own 
organizations, because Mr. McCabe has 
imposed on them all of the authority he 
can legally delegate. They are the field 
force. The Washington office concerns 
itself largely with policy. 

We need outstanding businessmen in 
Washington and we need them in the 
field. They couldn’t make a better or 
more patriotic contribution to their 
Government. That, gentlemen, is one 
you might be able to do something about. 

We sincerely invite your assistance in 
the job we have before us. We hope you 
will not hesitate to give us any suggestion 
which in your opinion would enable us 
better to meet our obligations to the 
country and to the world. 


Hstimated Value of Surplus Property, by Theater of Operation 








In U. 8S. dollar 
—— 
Cost of prop- 
Declared 
Withdrawals vet . ‘ Sale price of | erty under 
Field . (iro lex by declaring ee” nal — oor. property sold contract for 
ue agencies _ y } SO land delivered) future deliv- 
delivered pie 
AMET 18. O79. 663 1, 917, 109 46, 162, 554 343, 872 120, 868 546, 933 
PGC. SL, 960, S45 511, 598 81, 448, 747 13, 783, 050 15, 023, 050 
IBC #*. 410, 476 1, 173, 646 262, 236, 830 1, 831, 893 427, 733 |_. 
MTO 103, 251, 962 1, 819, 638 101, 432, 324 810, 158 943, 721 5, 180, 458 
ETO 164, 446, 962 3.356.007 | 461,000,955 | 5, 892, 535 5, 706, 221 1. 776, 437 
PA 43, 200, 358 14, 526, 174 28, 683, 184 | 40, 352 24, 920 531, 134 
AD? & G82. OTS 23. 306 & 659, 672 185, 825 29, 340 
013, O41, 744 23, 327, 478 GS9, 714, 266 22, 877, 685 22, 275, 853 8, 034, 962 
AMET =Africa, Middle-East Theater; PG¢ Persian Gulf Command; IBC =India-Burma-China; MTO= Medi- 
terranean Theater of Operatior ETO» European Theater of Operations; PA= Pacific Area; AD= Aircraft Division. 
2 Reports for those are where field offices have not yet been established 
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Upswing in Cuba’s 
Sugarcane Acreage 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Later ratoon crops tend to have a higher 
sugar yield than the first ratoon crop. 
Ratoon cane yields about 7.5 percent 
more sugar per ton of cane than the typi- 
cal fall-planted new cane. 

Quedada cane (ratoons left uncut and 
harvested after 2 years’ growth) pro- 
duces a considerably increased tonnage, 
although not proportionate to the addi- 
tional length of growing period. Que- 
dada cane has a somewhat lower sugar 
yield than ratoon cane. The average 
sugar yield of quedada cane, according to 
a recent study, was 3.2 to 3.5 percent less 
sugar per ton of cane than from ratoons. 


Statistics on Yields 


The following shows yields for the 
various ages and classes of cane: 





Range of 





Growing 


Class of cane time cane yield 
| (months) | Short tons 
per acre) 
New plantings } | 
Spring planting } 18-24 25-54 
Fall planting | 14-18 | 18—46 
Spring planting 10-12 | 11-31 
Ratoons: ! 
First cutting 10-14 13-32 
Second cutting 10-14 | 11-25 
Third cutting | 10-14 | 10-22 
Left uncut year before 
First ratoon 20-24 20-40 
Second ratoon 20-24 15-32 
Third ratoon | 20-24 | 12-27 


| 


| | 
| 





1“ Ratoon cane’? means succeeding crops from the 
root system withaut replanting. 


Spring plantings having 1 to 2 years 
of growth have the highest yield, aver- 
aging 37.5 short tons of cane per acre. 
Cane planted in the fall with nearly 
114 years’ growth yields about 10 percent 
less, or 33.5 tons per acre. Spring- 
planted cane with only 1 year or less of 
growth averages only 19.5 tons per acre— 
which is less than the yield of the first 
“ratoon” crop. 


Prospects Today 

For the 1945 crop there was practically 
no 2-year-growth cane, and there will 
be practically none for the 1946 crop. 
The belief exists in some quarters that 
yields during these 2 years, however, 
were affected much more by the drought 
than by any other factor. Yields in 1945 
averaged only about 12.2 tons per acre, 
and present indications point to a yield 
of possibly 14.5 tons in 1946 compared 
with a long-time average of about 17 tons 
when there was a considerable acreage 
of 2-year-growth cane harvested each 
year 





New Zealand’s imports of office ma- 
chinery during the first quarter of the 
current year were valued at £NZ28,030, 
compared with £NZ10,912 in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1944. The most 
important items were (1) circulating, 
bookkeeping, adding, computing ma- 
chines, £NZ8,882; (2) typewriters, 
£NZ9,239. 
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Contributors’ 
Column 


Frank A. Delgado (‘coauthor “Iran’s 
Demand for Drugs is Expanding”) .— 
Born Jacksonville, Fla. Educated Duval 
High School, Jacksonville, and Morris 
College of Pharmacy, Macon, Ga. Phar- 
macist, Medical Corps, U. S. Navy, 1918- 
19; assistant director, civilian relief, 
American Red Cross, in Siberia, Finland, 
and other countries, 1919-22; chief of the 
drug section, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, 1927-37; technical ad- 
viser, pharmacy exhibit, Century of Prog- 
ress, Chicago, 1932-33; manager export 
department, Centaur Co., drugs and med- 
icines, New York City, 1937-39; industrial 
economist, Wage and Hour Division, De- 
partment of Labor, 1939-41; head, drugs 
and fine chemicals unit, Chemicals and 
Drugs Branch, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, October 1941 to July 1943; field 
medical supply officer, Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, 
August 1943 to March 1944; principal 
medical requirements officer, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Egypt, Iran, 
and Middle East, April 1944 to October 
1945; health supply sales specialist, Drug 
and Cosmetic Branch, Medical and Sur- 
gical Section, Office of Surplus Property, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
since November 1945. Assistant secre- 
tary, U. S. Pharm. Convention, 1930-40; 
secretary, National Association Prescrip- 
tion Economics; local secretary, eighty- 
second annual meeting, American Pharm. 
Association, Chicago, 1934; first vice 
president, American Pharm. Association, 
1935-36; member, Mellinkridt Plan 
Board, American Relief Association. Au- 
thor: The Professional Pharmacy, 1932, 
second edition, 1935. 


Marian Drake Halil (coauthor “Iran’s 
Demand for Drugs is Expanding”) .— 
Born in Brooklyn, New York. Studied at 
Barnard College; Brooklyn College (A. B., 
1940), and the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Southern California (1940- 
41). In 1940, was engaged in research 
in personnel problems for the Los Angeles 
Board of.Education; transferred to the 
Department of War in 1941 and was his- 
torian at a munitions depot before com- 
ing to Washington in 1944 to join the 
Industrial Projects Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
Business Assistant. Is the author of 
“Personnel Administration in a War 
Plant—A Case Study,’”’ Public Personnel 
Review, October 1944; “Streamlining the 
Arms Program,” The American Political 
Science Review, February 1945; and “The 
Vitamin Oil Trade—United States,” In- 
dustrial Reference Service, Department 
of Commerce (in press). 


Ruth C. Leslie (“Aviation in Bra- 
zil”).—Born im Vernon, Tex. Reared 
and educated in Kentucky. Taught in 
the public schools of that State. After 
a year in private business entered Fed- 
eral service, serving with the War Trade 
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Board, the War Department, and the 
Department of Justice until 1924, when 
she returned to private business. Sev- 
eral years were spent in traveling over 
the southern and western States in con- 
nection with public school education. 
With the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce since May 1931. Helped 
in establishing and carrying on the Bu- 
reau’s various informational services 
until November 1941. From 1941 to 1943 
specialised in research and writing on 
the subjects of conservation and substi- 
tution of strategic materials and organ- 
ized industrial research. In 1943-44 with 
the Army Air Forces Redistribution Cen- 
ter and the Navajo Ordnance Depot in 
Arizona. Was historian for the latter 
organization and wrote several articles 
regarding the redistribution work of the 
AAF. Since returning to the Bureau in 
August 1944 has been assigned to the In- 
dustrial Projects Unit as Business Spec- 
ialist. Presently assigned to transporta- 
tion subjects. 


Paul G. Minneman (‘Upswing in 
Cuba’s Sugarcane Acreage”’).—Born Sid- 
ney, Ohio. Ohio State University, A. B. 
1924, M. S. 1926, Ph. D. 1929; University 
of Breslau, Germany, 1926-27. First 
lieutenant. O. R. C. Research assistant 
1928 and instructor, 1929, Ohio State 
University; economist, Department of 
Agriculture, 1929-36; appointed assistant 
agricultural attaché at London May l, 
1936: foreign service officer of class 4, 
July 1, 1939; detailed to the Department 
of Agriculture September 15, 1939; con- 
sul and secretary in the diplomatic serv- 
ice November 16, 1939; member of joint 
survey of Cuban agricultural resources, 
Habana, 1941: agricultural attaché, Ha- 
bana, April 15, 1942. 





Shipments of piassava fiber from Ni- 
geria during the first 6 months of 1945 
amounted to 251.8 tons, valued at $80,- 
220.62. 





Metal Working Shop 
2 


Wren at the anagement level and w designed ¢ 
be helpful to veterams, war workers and employees 
wn lian enterprises who are senously consdering 
the establishment of s Metal Working Shop T hose 


already om business may also find this handbook helpt 
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New Books and 
Reports | 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen, Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Interest to Businessmen 
Appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, December 2, 1945: 


Copies of this publication which is jg. 
sued weekly by the Department of State 
may be obtained from the Superintend. 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.50 per year. The December 2 isgye 
contains these articles: 

FUEL NEEDS IN THE WAR-TORN Copn- 
TRIES: The European Coal Organization, 
By Wayne G. Jackson. 


FORMULATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
FOREIGN OIL POLICIES. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 


FORCES OF OCCUPATION AND THE GERMAN © 


PEOPLE. 
President. 


Report of Byron Price to the 


INQUIRIES ON RELIEF 
ABROAD. 


CONTROL OF AXIS AND PRO-AXIS Firs 
AND FOREIGN ASSETS 


FOR AMERICANS 


Other Publications 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS 
PoOLIcy IN COSTA RICA 
mission. 1945. 25 pp. 
of reports on economic controls and com- 
mercial policy in the American Repub- 
lics. 

Available gratis from: U. 8. Tariff 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


TRADE FOR PROSPERITY 
mond. 1945. 20 pp. Price, 10 cents. A 
discussion of international trade. 


Available from: Canadian Institute of F 
International Affairs, 230 Bloor Street, | 


West, Toronto 5, Canada. 


INDUSTRY IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Wythe. 1945. 371 pp. 


George 


Latin American national 


veloping Latin America’s industrial po- 


tential. 
Available from: Columbia University) 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. ¥ 
SHINTO, THE UNCONQUERED MY. 
Robert O. Ballou. 1945. 239 pp. Price 


$2.75. Japan’s doctrine of racial superi=) 
ority and world conquest, with selections; 


from Shinto texts. b. 
Available from: The Viking Press, 18 
East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


VERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1948 





AND COMMERCIAL © 
U. S. Tariff Com- ~ 
One of a Series © 


W. M. Drum- ~ 


Price, $4. This ~ 
is a survey of the industrial aspects of @ 
economies, — 
The author has gathered statistical and) 

factual material which will be helpful to 
all interested in international affairs, and7 
particularly to those concerned with dé-7 








